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DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE LiperaL Party.——There 
can be no doubt that considerable injury has been done to 
the Liberal cause by the raising of the question of Dis- 
establishment. It is now certain, indeed, that no attempt 
will be made in the next Parliament to settle the controversy, 
even if the Liberals should have an overwhelming majority. 
On that point Mr.Gladstone has spoken out distinctly, and 
Mr. Chamberlain has also declared that the final decision must 
be postponed. The cry of “the Church in danger ” has, how- 
aver, alarmed many Churchinen who are also sound Liberals, 
and it is probable that some of them will abstain from voting 
at the General Election rather than vote for any candidate 
who has committed himself to the policy of the Liberation 
Society. The Radicals are very angry with Lord Salisbury 
for having, as they pretend, forced this question upon the 
attention of the electors. In reality, the responsibility docs 
not rest. upon Lord Salisbury, but upon the Radicals them- 
selves. When the electoral agitation began, it was assumed 
by a large number of Radical candidates that the question of 
Disestablishment had at last come within the range of practical 
politics ; and Mr, Chamberlain himself expressed his convic- 
tion that the wealth of the Church ought to be used for the 
creation of a system of free education. The tone of the 
Radical leader and of most of his followers has since been 
changed ; but that has been due simply to the fact that there 
has been a very striking manifestation of public opinion in 
favour of the National Church. The lesson is not likely to be 
forgotten by the Liberation Society,and those who sympathise 
with its objects. Even they must now perceive that Disesta- 
blishment is not such an easy business as they fancied, and 
that many a day must elapse before their ideas are adopted 
by a united Liberal party. 


Hampsreap Hari EXxrension. The public is by this 
time pretty well acquainted with the merits of this case. Still, 
some of the more prominent facts may with advantage be 
here restated. Between Hampstead Heath and the north- 
western suburbs of London there lies a tract of ground, some- 
what under 300 acres in extent, of remarkable beauty and 
picturesqueness. Unless something is speedily done to pre- 
vent such a calamity, this tract of land will certainly, before 
the end of the century, be covered with houses, and the 
opportunity of securing a charming public pleasure-ground 
will have been lost for ever. A committee was formed for the 
purpose of stirring up public opinion on the subject, and 
towards the end of the summer a garden party was given 
on Parliament Hill. This innocent little festivity did more, 
perhaps, than anything else to impress upon Londoners 
the value of this beautiful oasis of verdure. Then the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were asked to buy the land. 
They have declined on the plea that too high a price is 
demanded. For his fifty-six acres Sir Spencer Wilson wants 
100,000/. ; for his tivo hundred and twenty-six acres Lord 
Mansfield (it is said, for there is no distinct evidence cf this) 
wants 250,000/. It is quite likely that if real negotiations 
were begun, the owners would accept less than this sum, 
but even if they stood out for the whole amount, the 
interest. on the purchase-money (14,000/. at 4 per cent.) 
would be defrayable by a rate of less than one-cighth of a 
penny in the pound. This is a matter in which all the 
inhabitants of Great Babylon may justly feel equally interested 
for Londoners are constantly shifting their habitations, and 
he who was a Brixtonian at Michaelmas may be a Camden- 
tonian at Christmas. What is needed, therefore, is a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. The com- 
mittee above referred to propose, we understand, to promote 
1 Bill in Parliament for the purchase of these properties ; and 
if Londoners generally will signify to the representatives 
whom they are about to send to Parliament that they wish 
to have these fields preserved from the builder, the Board of 
Works must necessarily bow to such an expression of public 


opinion. 


THe Scoot Boarp Contesr.—The mighty heart of 
London was not visibly stirred, it must be confessed, last 
Monday. Yet the election of fit and proper persons to 
superintend the education of myriads of poor children is a 
weighty matter. Have we secured the fit and proper persons? 
‘Time will show. There is a large infusion of fresh blood, and 
that may help to put acurb on the extravagant propensities 
ofthe old members. It has unfortunately happened before 
now, however, that members returned as strict economists 
have gradually developed very spendthrift ideas, under the 
stimulus afforded by a practically inexhaustible purse. We 
do not feel quite confident, therefore, that the new men who 
have been professing themselves champions of retrenchment 
will invariably act up to their engagements, They know that 
economy is extremely distasteful to every one employed 
under the Board, especially the teaching staff, and, if they are 
desirous of re-election, they will scarcely show themselves 
over eager to give offence in such powerful quarters. How- 
ever, we hope for the best; the old Board had many merits, 
and, if the new members only serve asa check on extrava- 
gant tendencies, there will be no disposition on the part of 
the public to insist on cheeseparing. Could it be managed, 
great advantage would accrue, we think, from the Education 
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Department restricting the annual expenditure of the Board 
to agiven sum, propo rtionate to the number of children at 
school. Were that done, the education imparted would 
probably be quite as good as that now given, while the rate- 
payers would experience a great sense of relief in the know- 
ledge that there was at last some real limit to expenditure. 
The borrowing powers of the Board should also be placed 
under restriction. Considering the short time it has existed, 
it has shown as much alacrity in piling up debt as a Central 
American Republic whose credit has not been exhausted. 


EXGLAND AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. It is still un- 
certain whether the troubles in South-Eastern Europe will 
be peacefully settled, but in the mean time there is at least 
one aspect of the question upon which Englishmen may 
fairly congratulate themselves, and that is that there is no 
important difference of opinion on the subject in this country. 
The Conservative Government is doing what it can to secure 
the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and it is also 
exercising its influence to prevent Servia and Greece from 
rushing into war. If the Liberals had been in power, they 
would have adopted the same policy ; and they frankly admit 
that the course taken by Lord Salisbury has their cordial 
approval. Does not this suggest that the difference between 
the two parties at the time of the Berlin Congress was not 
really so vital as most Liberals supposed ? The Liberals then 
maintained that the Conservatives were trying to crush the 
aspirations of the “ nationalities” of the Balkan Peninsula, 
but the Conservatives never admitted that this was a true 
account of their action. Their object, they contended, was 
simply to prevent Russia from gaining a position which would 
make it easy for her to conquer Constantinople. That the 
had a right to claim a good system of 
government, and, if they could not get it, to agitate for 
independence, the Conservatives did not dispute. They only 
insisted that Russia should not be allowed to establish 
supremacy in these regions. However this may be, it is 
highly satisfactory that the old disputes have not been revived ; 
and we may now hope that in future England will be able to 
deal with the Eastern Question without internal dissensions. 


“ nationalities ” 


HypRopPHOoBIA. Even now there are some incredulous 
people who assert that the terrible disease called hydrophobia 
is due, not to the infection caused by a poisonous bite, but to 
the terror aroused in the mind of the person bitten. He 
broods, they say, incessantly over the incident, until at length 
this peculiarly distressing malady is developed. This theory 
may hold good in some instances, but it cannot be true in 
others. Children, for example, far too young for indulgence 
in these dismal apprehensions, have nevertheless undoubtedly 
died of hydrophobia after being bitten by dogs. Atallevents, 
whatever hydrophobia may be, it has of late become alarm- 
ingly prevalent, and we are glad to see that the police have 
been ordered to exercise additional strictness in looking after 
stray dogs. For we must confess that we feel rather sceptical 
about the value of M. Pasteur’s alleged discovery, great as is 
his reputation in other directions. Can he certainly prove 
that the patients whom he is treating would have gone mad 
if nothing had been done for them; or, on the other hand, 
can he prove that sufficient time has as yet elapsed to ensure 
their safety? As regards the first point, it is possible that, 
judging from the analogy of scarlet and typhoid fever, only a 
certain percentage of persons are susceptible to the poison of 
rabies. Mr. Scoborio, the manager of the Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea, was bitten hundreds of times in the course of his 
duties without ill effects. Yet perhaps no man in England 
had a better chance of making acquaintance with the teeth of 
a mad dog than he. Nor can we quite credit the story of M. 
Pasteur’s patient being bitten fourteen times by a mad dog. 
It sounds very “steep.” Mad dogs don’t worry their victims, 
they snap suddenly, and then go on their lonely way. 


Tue MunicipaL ELEcrions. It is said, truly enough, 
that the results of municipal elections afford a very uncer- 
tain test of the political opinions current at the time. The 
electorates differ so widely, and there are generally such a 
number of local influences at municipal contests, that it 1s 
almost impossible to bring the two into the same field for 
comparison. More than ever is this the case now that the 
Parliamentary electorate is increased by some two millions 
of yoters, few of whom have any part in municipal affairs. 
It is probably due to reflections of this sort that the Tory 
successes last Monday have given rise to very little 
“crowing.” There is joy in the Conservative heart, but it 
is of a subdued sort, like that of a short-winded man who, 
after accomplishing a tenth of a stiff ascent, looks back, and 
inwardly congratulates himself that at all events so much of 
the journey lies behind him. But the Parliamentary moun- 
tain still remains frowning overhead, and even the most 
confident Tories show a certain doubtfulness whether they 
are equal to the feat. The most remarkable feature of the 
municipal struggle is that, on this occasion, Conservatism 
has gained ground in the more Northern parts of England, 
especially in Lancashire. Leeds remains true to Liberalism, 
while York has apparently become quite converted to that 
creed. But Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Birkenhead, and 
Chester have gone Tory to a large extent. At all of these 
towns, the fight was waged on almost purely political 
grounds, the two parties employing the same electoral 
machinery as at Parliamentary contests. So far, therefore, 
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as the municipal constituencies go, it may be accepted that a 
Conservative reaction has begun in the North. But it is 
impossible to say whether it extends to that inscrutable 
factor, the agricultural labourer. He is the Sphinx of the 
hour, and if all the mayors, aldermen, common councilmen, 
and Gogs and Magogs in the kingdom were to plump for the 
same party, he could, if he pleased, overrule their judgment, 
and bring in the opposite side. It is an odd thought, and 
the public have not yet grown accustomed to it, that Hodge, 
the long despised, is our master. 


ARMED POLICEMEN. This is a queer country, and till 
the other day everybody might possess revolvers except the 
only people who really wanted such weapons, namely, the 
police. It is evident that if robbers make a practice of 
carrying “shooting irons” (as the Americans used to call 
them) the police will be powerless, unless similarly equipped. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to learn that the Essex magistrates 
(impressed by the murder of Inspector Simmonds at Romford) 
have decided to arm with revolvers for night duty those 
constables who are stationed on the metropolitan frontier, 
where villains are most likely to be found. The loss of life 
and injuries caused by the Netherby desperadoes—one of 
whom, by the way, is said to have been concerned in 
the Romford incident—might have been avoided, if the 
night-patrols had been invariably armed with revolvers. 
With respect to the burglary itself, one cannot help 
recalling the Scriptural maxim, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where thieves break through 
and steal? When a private individual keeps 30,0007, worth 
of portable and highly-valuable property in a bedroom it is 
really offering a premium to criminals. The suggestion may 
sound Utopian, but a great deal of temptation would be 
avoided if watch-cases were invariably made of some compa- 
ratively valueless material, and still more, if all jewellery 
were adjudged to be State property, and were made legally 
unsaleable all over the world. Owners of valuables would 
escape from the carking anxieties which they now endure, 
and every woman in her turn would have the opportunity of 
wearing magnificent pavures which are now jealously hidden 
away in caskets for months at a time. 


Tue Russian Navy. The Czar has a new hobby. 
Tired, apparently, of costly conquests in Central Asia, he 
is now turning attention to the augmentation of his naval 
forces. No longer shall a scornful Bismarck ridicule the idea 
of the Russian elephant fighting with the British whale. No 
longer shall Britannia boast that she rules the waves. Before 
many years elapse, the Vikings of the icy North will sail 
forth in scores of huge ironclad “dragons,” and the British 
tar, shivering his timbers, may consider his occupation gone. 
Not only has a new armour-plated cruiser, constructed at a 
Russian dockyard of Russian materials, been added to the 
Imperial Navy, but quite a dozen of other craft are ordered 
to be constructed, all for the benefit of England and for the 
peace of the world. As one of the illustrious officers who 
were present at the launch of the Admiral Nakhinog 
pleasantly remarked, “ England will never be Russia's true 
friend and ally until the Russian fleet is equal to that of 
England.” Now we know, therelore, the price that we are 
expected to pay for the love of our Northern admirer. We 
have merely to cease shipbuilding, and the Czar will make all 
possible haste to equalise matters on the ocean. It is to be 
feared that our present rulers do not quite recognise the 
advantages of the bargain thus offered. Ina spirit of down- 
right “ cussedness” they are laying down new monsters, 
hurrying forward those in course of completion, and in other 
ways largely increasing the fighting strength of the Navy. 
It follows, therefore, that as we build very much quicker than 
Russia, we shall be farther ahead of her than ever by the 
time her new vessels are finished. Clearly M. Lessar must 
again be called in to experiment once more with his patent 
“ ethnographical” specific for the creation of friendly rela- 
tions between England and Russia. It is true that, ever 
since he left London, he has been boasting about the clever 
way in which he “ diddled ” British diplomacy over the 
Zultikar affair. But we repose such perfect confidence in his 
capacity for adapting himself to circumstances, that we make 
no doubt whatever he would not be a week in England 
before he flattered our wounded amour propre by represent- 
ing himself as the diddled. 


Lorp RanpoLri CHURCHILL, On Tuesday Mr, Cham- 
berlain referred to the remarkable change which has lately 
taken place, not only in the manner but in the substance 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s speeches. Not very long ago 
Lord Randolph posed as the leader of what he pleased to 
call the Tory Democracy. No one perfectly understood 
what the words “Tory Democracy” meant; but it was 
clear that they implied something which old-fashioned Con- 
servatives did not, and could not, heartily like. The brilliant 
young champion of the ideas—or what he supposed to be 
the ideas—of Lord Beaconsfield was to introduce a new era 
in the history of Conservatism. He was not merely to com- 
pete with the Radicals, but to outbid them, in the attempt to 
win the favour of the working classes ; and rapid strides 
were to be made towards the establishment of a system 
closely resembling Prince Bismarck’s State Socialism. Now 
we hear nothing of all this from Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Recently, indeed, he made some concessions on the question 
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of free education and the compulsory purchase of land 
for aflotments and small holdings; but he did so in 
a rather timid manner, and on other questions he has been 
talking with as much caution as Lord Iddesleigh himself, 
the most prudent of statesinen, has ever displayed. Thetruth 
seems to be that the pressure of opinion in the Conserva- 
tive party has been too strong even for Lord Randolph 
Churchill. There is nothirg to prevent Conservatives from 
carrying out moderate reforms ; but their business as a party 
is rather to resist whet they consider rash proposals than to 
initiate great scher.s o¢ social and political progress. Any 
so-called Conservative, therefore, who tries to overcome the 
Radicals by outbidding them, must in the end find that there 
is no toom for him in the Tory ranks. He must either change 
his party or consent to move ata slower pace. A good many 
politicians foresaw some time ago that this would be shown 
nLord Randolph Churchill’s case ; but few of them expected 
hat it would be proved quite so soon. 


Fair TEsTs FOR THE TIMES. The revolt among the 
Whigs and Moderate Liberals has now assumed such magni- 
tude that it would go hard with the chance of a Liberal victory 
were the elections taken in the old constituencies. It matters 
not, for practical purposes, who it was that raised the burning 
questions of Disestablishment, Free Education, and the crea- 
tion of Peasant Proprietorships at the expense of the general 
community. Most people think that Mr. Chamberlain did so ; 
but he seems inclined to place the responsibility on Tory 
shoulders. Let that pass; the matter with which the Liberal 
leaders have to deal is that these questions cannot be set to 
slecp again by telling disquieted minds to dwell on the 
Hawarden Manifesto. What Moderate Liberals demand is 
authoritative assurance that, if any unaccredited person brings 
forward either of these “reforms ” in the new Parliament, all 
the leaders, Radical as well as Whig, will offer resolute and 
single-minded opposition. Lord Hartington has given the 
required pledge in regard to Disestablishment ; but Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter palpably evades it, while Lord Derby, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke have spoken in a way to 
justify the assumption that they hold themselves in readiness 
to be squeezed. Under these circumstances the Moderate 
Liberals are acting well within their rights by seeking to bind 
Liberal candidates by test questions. It is being demanded 
of them whether they will vote for or against Disestablish- 
ment during the lifetime of the new Parliament ; and, in some 
instances, .a similar query is put in connection with Free 
Education. The Z¢es, which speaks out, for once in a way, 
with no uncertain voice) declares that, in the event of an 
unsatisfactory answer being given by the Liberal candidate, 
and a satisfactory one by the Conservative, the Moderate 
Liberal should vote for the latter. Nor is there much doubt 
that this honest advice will be largely acted on unless Mr. 
Gladstone enters into a definite undertaking, during his 
Midlothian tour, to taboo Disestablishment. Even that will 
not suffice to quiet the alarm of Liberal Churchmen without 
the endorsement of Mr. Chamberlain. Every month makes 
it more plain that he is destined to lead the Liberal party 
before long, and the heir apparent must, therefore, be included 
in the contract as well as the reigning sovereign. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING —EVERY EVENING at 8 o'clock, OLIVIA, by W. G. Wills. 
1rtth time. Dr.Primrose, Mr. Henry Irving; Olivia, Miss Ellen Terry. ‘ 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open Ten to Five, where Seats can be booked in 
advance, or by lettér or telegram—LYCEUM. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—MR. WILSON BARRETT, 
Lessee and Manager—EVERY EVENING at eight o'clock. will be enacted 
a new play, by Henry A, Jones and Wilson Barrett, entitled HOODMAN BLIND. 
Produced under the sole direction of Mr, Wilson Barrett. Messrs, Wilson Barrett, E. 5. 
Willard, C. Cooper, FE. Price, G. Walton. C. Hudson, C, Fulton, Evans, Bernage, 
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farcical play, in three acts, by R, C. Carton ‘and Cecil Raleigh, called THE GREAT 
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Carriages at 11._ Box Office open _t1 to 5. Seats may be booked by letter, telegram, 
or telephone (3.700). MATINEE of GREA PINK PEARL, Saturday 
next at Three, preceded by Comedietta at 2.15. Doors open at 2.—Business Manager 
and Treasurer, Mr. W. H. GRIFFITHS. 


“THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Lessees and Managers, 
Mr. E. RUSSELL. and Mr._G. F, BASHFORD. DARK DAYS, by J. 
Comyns Carrand Hugh Conway, EVERY_EVENING at Eight. Mr. H. Beer- 
bohm-Tree. Mr. C, Sueden, Mr. R. Pateman, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. 1, B. Durham, Mr. 
Forbes Dawson, Mr, Barrymore. Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Helen Forsyth, and Miss 


Lingard. Booking Office open daily 10 till 5. No fees. 


BRINSMEAD SYMPHONY CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S 


HALL. 
THE FIRST CONCERT, 
SATURDAY EVENING, November 7, at 8 o'clock. 

Overture, ‘' Melusina,” Mendelssohn ; Symphonische Dichtung, aloha d'Arc” 
(Third Movement), Mozskowski; Song, * Dalla Sua Pace” (Mr. Maas), Mozart ; 
Pianoforte Concerto, in E flat (The Chevalier Emil Bach), Beethoven ; Symphony 
(conducted by the composer). Ebenezer Prout ; Recitative and Aria, ‘*Lendsme your 
aid” (Mr. Maas), Gounod ; Rhapsodie Hongrois, Liszt. : 

Conductor, Mr. Georce Mount. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, ‘ 
SATURDAY EVENING NEXT, November 7, at 8 0 clock. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7S., 6S. 55. 28. 6d., and 1s., at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and of 
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OVAL AQUARIUM. — International Cookery and Food 


Exhibition. December 7 to 19. 1885. Food of all_kinds in process of manu- 
facture, preparation, and decoration by hand and by machinery. Lectures, Demon- 


strations, and Competitions twice daily, The Viennese Lady Orchestra twice daily, 
together with other attractions. 
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THE, COOLEST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN LONDON. 
of the world-famed 
M OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
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GREAT SUCCESS of the MOORE and URGESS MINSTRELS, 
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(Miss Victoria Moore), prestidigitatory seance and marvellous feats of legerdemain 
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Artistic Cookery Competition December 9 and 10. 
E NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT 
ALL. THROUGH |THE SUMMER 
at THREE as well. 
o fees of any description 
PEATED AT EVERY PERFORMANCE, 


“THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 

completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE _GAL- 
LERY. 35. New Bond Street, with " CHRIST LEAVING THE PRAITORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From to to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


ANS DOMINI, “THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY,” and 
“THE CHOSEN FIVE.” by Epwin_Lone, R.A. These Celebrated Pictures 
with other works, are ON VIEW at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. 
Ten to six. Admission ts. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS, &c., ON VIEW 
MAYTIME. _Bastt BRADLEY. 

TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. S.E, Water, 
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THE GLOAMING. Cart HEFFNER. 

DAWN (Companion to do.) : 

THE MISSING BOATS. R. H. Carrer. 

A PEGGED-DOWN FISHING MATCH. Denpy Sapter. 

FIRST DAYS OF SPRING, IsemBart. 

PARTING KISS. Atma TapEMa. 

c.. &e,, &e. 
N.B.—Engravings of above on sale at lowest prices. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY, OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES. 115, Strand. Corner of Savoy Street. 


HE BRIGHTON SEASON.— 

Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Bughton., available_for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets. at Cheap Rates 
Available to travel’ by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First Class Cheap 

- Train from Victoria 10.0a.m Day Return Tickets, 12s. 6d., including Pullman 

es ; available to return by the 5.45 p.m Pullman Express Train, or by any later 
rain. 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap 
: Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.50 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and 


Croydon, Day Return Tickets, tos. | < A eats 
A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the 10.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to 


Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.40 Bm "Train. Special Cheap Fare 
from Victoria, including Pullman Car, r2s., available by these Trains only. 


RIGHTON. — THE GRAND AQUARIUM. — EVERY 


SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction ; and from London Bridge at 9.30 a.m. and 12.0 noon, 


calling at East Croydon. : ‘ tt : 
Day Return Fare—tst Class, Half-a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the 


Royal Pavilion. 


ARIS. — Shortest, Route vii NEWHAVEN, 
DIEPPE, and ROUEN. : 
Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 345., 258., 185. ; Return, 575. 4 : 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c._ 
Trains run alongside Steamers_at Newhaven and Dieppe. bn’. bari tence 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.—Tourists’ Tickets 
are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 


Cheapest 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, see Time Book, to be obtained 
at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following, Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be ubtained:—West End General Offices, 23, 
Regent's Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hay's 


A , Cornhill ; and Cook’s Ludgate Circus Office, 
Se (By Order) e mn P. KNIGHT. General Manager. 


REWELL BENEFIT 


A FAREWELL benefit by the members of the theatrical profession 
was given to Mr. William Creswick, at Drury Lane Theatre, on 
the afternoon of Thursday, October 29th. The vast interior of the 
“ National ” theatre was crammed. As usual on such occasions, the 
entertainment was representative of every branch of the dramatic art, 
comprising, as it did, selections from the School for Scandal, 
Chatterton, Louis XL, and Human Nature, besides recitations by 
Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Stirling. But the chief attraction of the 
performance was a scen ¢ from Aing Lear, in which Mr, Creswick 
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asthe ill starred monazch, was received with inteise enthusiasm 
Qur illustrations show, besides some of the theatrical scenes 
portraits of several influential members of the Creswick Committee 
as, for example, Mr. Jonas Levy, the Chairman; Mr. Henry Betty, 
who is always to the fore when any deserving member of the 
theatrical profession needs help ; Mr. Augustus Harris, who gave 
the ‘use of his theatre ; Mr. Henry Lee; and Mr. Harrington Baily, 
the Secretary of the Committee. c 

Mr. William Creswick was born in 1813, and made his first 
London appearance in a piece of Douglas Jerrold’s, called Zhe 
Schaolfellow, in 1835, at the Queen’s Theatre (now Prince of 
Wales’s), in Tottenham Street. His first essay in ‘Shakesperian 
drama was at Sadler’s Wells, in 1846. Since then he has had an 
uniformly success‘ul career. His later triumphs have been won at 
the Antipodes, where he is a great favourite. —Our_ portrait of Mr. 
Creswick is from a photograph by Foster and Martin, Collins Street 
East, Melbourne. 


A GREEK CAFE 


Tuts is a sketch at a café at Pireus, the seaport of Athens, and 
conveys a good idea of lifeand costume in a Greek town, where the 
style of dress for men is as varied and picturesque as it 18 
monotonous and matter-of-fact in Western Europe. Witness the 
voluminous petticoats of the Ionian on the left, and the more sober 
costumes of the turhaned Turk on the right and of the Greeks in 
the background. The illustration is from a drawing by Mr. J. 
Finnemore, who writes : ‘‘ The party are card-playing, and the old 
man, having had the best of the game, is surprised to see his younger 
opponent produce ¢he card of the pack, the winning ace, which he 
had firmly believed had already been played out.” 


WORKING LADS’ INSTITUTE 


THousanps of lads, many of them from the country, are 
employed daily in London warehouses and shops as errand boys, 
apprentices, factory hands, &c. Most of them work hard from 
8 a.m. till about 7 .P.M., but thenceforward until bedtime their time 
is their own. Itis during these hours of leisure that youths are 
especially liable to temptation, and, without endorsing all the 
prejudices of serious-minded people against theatres and music 
halls, it must be admitted, even by men of the world, that there are 
numerous places of amusement where lads are likely to learn harm 
rather than good. To give them therefore a place of healthy 
recreation the Working Lads’ Institute was established about eight 
years ago in Whitechapel, and the concern has thriven so greatly 
that a larger and far more commodious building has lately been 
erected opposite the London Hospital, and adjoining the East 
London Railway Station. The new building contains rooms for 
classes, for mechanical employments, and for refreshments ; besides 
which there is a lecture hall, a gymnasium, and a swimming bath. 
The purchase of the freehold site has involved a heavy expense, 
and contributions towards its defrayal will be thankfully received 
either by the ‘l'reasurer, Mr. Frank A. Bevan, of 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Hill, 38, Bow 
Lane, E.C. The new building was opened last Saturday by the 
Princess of Wales; the Prince of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, 
Princess Louise of Wales, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
and various other persons of distinction being present. One of our 
illustrations represents ladies and children presenting purses to the 
Princess of Wales on behalf of the building fund. 


A LAND LEAGUE HUNT 


Tresr sketches may be hest explained by a leaf from Constable 
P. Murphy’s note-book :—‘* Left Ballynamuck at 1.30 A.M. for 
Mushroom Hill, to prevent a Land League Hunt taking place. 
Twenty Irish miles. March to the mountain. Crowd assembled with 
dogs. Men all armed with bludgeons. We are ‘to prevent a 
breach of the peace, and to take notes of all we see.” Begor, we'd 
want a powerful big note-book. I wonder would it be a breach 
of the peace to break my rifle over that returned Yankee blagyard’s 
head? Alem. Ask the Head when we go home. 12.30 1.M. 
Raining like the divil. Nomore note-taking. The boys have just 
killed a hare, after a fine course of filty yards. There were ten dogs 
at it, but a big fellow, for fear it would escape, gave it a ‘polthogue’ 
with a wattle. The League will have fine soup these times. It is 
very cold. What the divil did they send us for I’d like to know. I 
wish I was back in Ballynamuck again. The rain is making 
porridge of my notes. No whisky, and tobacco wet 1? 


MR. F. ROWSELL, C.B., C.M.G., 


Wuose death recently took place at the Grosvenor Hotel, was 
born in 1838 ; entered the Admiralty as a clerk 1855 ; was called to 
the Bar of the Middle Temple 1862; and was appointed 
Director of Naval Contracts 1870-9. He was also a member of 
the Royal Commission to inquire into the Administrative Depart- 
ments of the Courts of Justice 1873-4 3 and discharged his duties in 
this connection with such marked tact and ability that he was 
appointed sole Commissioner to inquire into the Fiscal and Adminis- 
trative Accounts of the Government of Malta in 1877, and amember 
of the Rolls Commission on the same subject in 1877-8. He was at 
the same time appointed a member of the Committce of Inquiry 
into the Post-Office supplies, and sole Commissioner to inquire 
into the London Workhouse Contracts. For his arduous 
services in these different employments he was rewarded 
in 1879 with the Companionship of the Bath, at the early 
age of forty, and with the highly responsible post of British 
Commissioner for the Egyptian State Domains, which he held 
to the date of his death. He had been in ill health for some time, 
and had come to England for a change of air; but, after rallying 
a little during the voyage, he suffered from a relapse, and died 
shortly after landing in this country. He was one of the most 
capable and brilliant officials in the public service of England, 
and it will be difficult indeed to replace him as the British repre- 
sentative in the administration of the Egyptian State domains, 
His death also causes an irreparable void in the European 
society of Cairo, in which, on account of his high character, his great 
intellectual distinction, and his ready, but always kindly and playful 
wit, he was a conspicuous and always welcome figure. He never 
spared himself in any work with which he was entrusted, was un- 
grudgingly helpful to others, and equally a favourite with the French, 
the native Egyptians, and his own countrymen. He was appointed 
Companion of St. Michael and George in 1880, and at the time of 
his death the highest, honours open to public servants in the Civil 
Departments of the State were open to him. He married, in 1882, 
Harriet Fmily, daughter of W. T. Lancaster, Esq., of Stamford 
Hill, who, with several children, survives him. Mr. Rowsell was a 
nephew of Canon Rowsell,—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
O. Schoetit, Cairo, Egypt. 


M. TRICOUPIS 


Few Greek statesmen are so well-known out of their own country 
as M. Tricoupis. For three years—until last May, when he was 
overthrown on a fiscal question—he had conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom as Premier, with the result of increased prestige abroad 
and enhanced prosperity at home. The mere fact that he con- 
tinued in office for years instead of for a few months—the usual 
duration of a Hellenic Ministry—is a proof in itself that M. 
lricoupis possessed the confidence of his countrymen—a conti= 
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dence which he repaid by restoring order in the administration ot 
provincial affairs, reforming the civil service, reorganising the 
finances, raising the strength of the army from 12,000 to 30,000 
men and thoroughly organising the Administration in the newly- 
annexed Thessalian province, which Greece obtained by the Treaty 
of berlin. ‘This last task was one of no small difficulty. The 
country then given over to brigandage is now as safe as an English 
county. Not a single road then existed, but, the province is now 
traversed from end to end by a railway line, and covered with a net- 
work of carriage-roads. Like President Cleveland, M. Tricoupis is 
a great opponent of the “spoils for the victors”’ doctrine ; and 
a correspondent of the 7%zes tells us that he has lost many adherents 
by refusing to favour his friends when in office, while he has not 
hesitated to retain personal enemics in office when he would have 
been better served by his friends. Thus the austerity and high 
sense of justice which he has displayed have earned for him the 
sobriquet of the Modern Aristides, and have made for him a few 
devoted friends, but many bitter enemies. As may be naturally 
supposed, he holds very strong Nationalist views with regard to the 
action of Greece during the present crisis. Speaking at a dinner 
recently given him by the Greek community of London, he warmly 
urged that the free development of Hellenism should not be 
fettered. ‘‘The Greck State,” he declared, ‘’ is bound to concern 
itself in the fate of the Greeks in Eastern Roumelia; it is bound 
tu interest itself in Macedonia; and has the right to demand that 
any change in the established order of things in the Balkan 
Peninsula shall not result disadvantageously to the Hellenic race 
in Macedonia, either by direct action there, or through the com- 
parative weakening of ITellenism.” He admitted that the goodwill 
of Europe was necessary for any definitive result to be obtained ; 
but quoted the chief incidents in Modern Greek History to show 
that such goodwill was always obtained by the initiative in action 
and perseverance, On returning to Athens last. week M. Tricopuis 
was welcomed by an enormous crowd. Addressing them from the 
balcony of his house, he deprecated all party strife at the present 
juncture, but declared that the ‘country must not cease from action 
until the dangers which were threatening Macedonia had been 
averted, and the future of Hellenism assured.” —Our portrait is from 


a photographic by W. and D. Downey, 57 and 61, Ebury Street, 


S.W. 
A JAPANESE FAIR AT NEWCASTLE 


Tus Japanese Fair was recently held in the St. George’s Drill 
Ilall, Newcastle. ‘The spacious building was fitted up asa Japanese 
village ¢v féte, being lined on either side with stalls in the form of 
Japanese shops, while in the centre stood kiosks for the sale of fruit, 
flowers, and cigars, and a band-stand overshadowed by one of the 
largest Japanese umbrellas ever imported into this country—filty-four 
feet in circumference. A temple at one extremity of the hall formed 
the refreshment stall, while the other end was laid out as a tea-garden, 
decorated with chuice-leaved plants. Behind this two theatres were 
erected, each capable of holding 250 people, in which performances 
were given every half-hour by Japanese acrobats, conjurers, and 
others. ‘he stall-holders, both ladies and gentlemen, were in 
Japanese costumes, 

The result of the Fair was a handsome contribution to the funds 
of All Saints’ Church, Gosforth, in aid of which the Féte had been 
organised. 

a engraving is from a photograph by Mr, Bacon, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


NOTES AT FLORIDA, U.S.A. 


For the last four years much attention has been drawn to the 
State of Florida, to which British emigrants of the more well-to-do 
class have been largely attracted, owing to ils charming climate and 
the marvellous fertility of its soil, which’ perfectly justifies its name 
of the ‘‘I.and of Flowers.” Florida lands are usually classed under 
three heads : pine lands, hammocks (land covered with hard wood), 
and swamp lands. Under the first head comes the greater portion 
of the State, which is covered with yellow and pitch pine torests. 
These lands are very fertile and durable, and in some cases have 
yielded during fourteen years of cultivation, without manure. 
Cotton, sugar, rice, grain, tobacco, and all kinds of tropical 
fruits, especially oranges, are grown there, The great varicty 
of culture for which these lands are available render them of fur 
more value to the farmer than equally good land in the United 
States. The whole State of Florida covers about 58,009 square 
miles, of which about one-tenth is occupied by lakes and. rivers. 
The population is about 500,000, and is increasing annually at 
the rate of 20 per cent. Large speculations in land have been made 
in the State by Englishmen, and one English company alone holds 
about 3,5c0 square miles, Our illustrations are from photographs, 
kindly forwarded by Mr. William V. Wyllie, of Park House, Mait- 
land, Orange County, Florida, who writes thus :—‘*Two of them 
are pictures from Narcoosee, the English colony on Kast Tohopeka- 
liga, which is going ahead famously, there being at the present time 
sume thirty English there, while more are expected this winter. 
‘Ploughing’ is taken on Mr. B, Watson’s land, the subject being 
the digging of a drain to exhaust a grass-pond, The creck shown 
connects Lakes Maitland and Otseola, near Winter Park, Mlorida. 
This is the lake district, and perhaps the prettiest part of the State. 
At Winter Park an immense hotel is being built, near which a large 
college is in course of erection.” 


INDIAN ARTISANS AT ‘THE MANSION HOUSE 


Tue success of the Japanese Village at Knightsbridge has 
prompted the Manager of the Albert Palace, at Battersea, to 
organise an Indian Village upon the same plan, and a number of 
artisans of numerous Eastern trades have been brought over from 
India for this purpose. On Monday week there was a reception 
of the Indians at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress. Sir Edward Lee, Chairman of the Albert Palace 
Company, in introducing them said that they comprised no fewer 
than twenty-four castes. A short entertainment was then given by 
a snake-charmer, two Nautch girls, and a juggler, who form part 
of the company, but Sir dward Lee was carelul to explain that 
these amusements were merely auxiliary to the whole scheme, the 
principal object of which was to facilitate the manufacturers of this 
country by showing what could be done in India by natives with 
their own appliances. The workmen include weavers from Bombay, 
the Deccan, and Central India ; printers in cotton and silk from 
Allahabad and Serajpur; embroiderers from Poona, Unmnritsir, and 
Scinde ; potters from Ahmedabad and Kattywar ; jewellers from 
Kutch, Moradabad, and Sattara; carvers from different places in 
the Bombay Presidency ; musicians from Bombay and Madras ; and 
inlaid box-workers, both Parsees, from Surat. The performers, 
male and female, come from very widely separated paris of India— 
Delhi, Belgaum, Poona, Dharwar, Hyderabad in the Deccan, the 
Carnatic, and the Berars. The Nautch girls are a Mahomedan 
from Delhi, and a Hindoo from the Carnatic, while there is also a 
dancing boy from Delhi. In religion the workmen are cither 
Mahomedan or Iindoo, though three are Parsees, and two Roman 
Catholics. 


ROUND AND ABOUT INGLEBOROUGH 


Tite north-west angle of Yorkshire, including the peaks of Ingle- 
borough and Whernside, is easy of access by the Midland Railway, 
and is well worthy of a visit. Let us alight at the little station of 
Ribblehead, and, shouldering our knapsack, take the road to Chapel- 
le-Dale, which lies ina hollow screened ly the limestone scaurs. 
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Southey has given a charming description of this spot in ‘* The 
Doctor.” Our great attraction here is the noted Weathercote Cave, 
which is situated in the grounds of Mr. Metcalfe. Au immense 
chasm overhung with fantastic foliage yawns at our feet. We 
descend a rude flight of steps, and involuntarily pause under a 
naural archway of rock. The precipice in front is over a hundred 
fect in height, and from a cavern about thirty feet below the summit 
issues a torent which falls down a cle‘t in the rocks to a deep sulter- 
ranean passage, whence it appeais again a mile away. A cloud of 
spray pervades the air, and nourishes the wonderful vegetation that 
clothes the massive cliffs. In flood time the sight is terrific, the 
whole appearing as a vast boiling cauldron. : 

From Weathercote to Ingleton is about four miles along the 
course of the River Greta; right and left of the valley are vast 
limestone ridges, resembling fortitications in their regularity of 
structure. 

Ingleton is picturesquely enough situated, but has a very cold and 
bleak aspect. Some of the adjacent glens and valleys, however, 
are charming. ‘‘ Fairy glens,” cascades, and waterfalls meet the 
eye at every turn. The Pecca Falls and Thornton Force are 
especially romantic and impressive, the surrounding heights adding 
much to their majestic appearance. 

Four miles from Ingleton the train takes us to Clapham, one of 
the prettiest villages in England, with its clear trout stream, rustic 
bridges, flower-embowered cottages, and luxuriant foliage. Near 
here is the celebrated Ingleborough Cave. In one part the roof is 
almost geometrically planned, and fretted with stalactites, remind- 
ing us of some old cathedral aisle. LIlere a stalagmite, like some 
ghostly statue, rises in the gloom. 

There are beehives, brile-cakes, fortifications, and all sorts of 
fanciful resemblances ; stalactites which drip perpetually, and others 
which, when siruck, emit a musical note. The greater part of the 
cave is quite accessible to ladies. The ascent of Ingleborough is a 
compzratively easy exploit, but the panorama ona clear day is not 
one to be missed, as the eye ranges over several counties from the 
mountains of the Lake district to those of Wales. An old beacon 
still remains on the summit, used no doubt during the incursions of 
the Scots. Those who have the time to extend their trip are 
recominended by all means to explore the adjacent valley of the 
Lune, one of the preitiest rivers in England. 


SPRINGBOK HUNTING, SOUTH AFRICA 


OF the twenty-two varieties of the antelope family which inhabit 
South Africa, the springbok is the most common. As from their 
migratory habits they are very destructive to the pasturage, the hardy 
sons of the soil regard it a righteous duty, as well as a pleasure, 
to hunt them down. The hunting is sometimes performed on horse- 
back, but generally large parties in waggons and carts make a trip 
of two or three days, and bag hundreds of bucks. That portion of 
their flesh which is not eaten at the time is dried in slips, and called 
‘‘biltong.” ‘Ihus prepared it will keep for months. As its name 
implies, the springbok is remarkable for the prodigious bounds it 
makes, A cttrious circumstance connected with this bounding is 
that the buck while in full career opens the hair on its back, which 
is then quite white, and will continue bounding until ‘‘ winded,” 
when it closes the white hair, and then is easily caught by its 
pursuer, Trained greyhounds are fully aware of this phenomenon, 
and act accordingly. ‘The Bushmen, a very diminutive and very 
degraded race of South Africa, are genuine savages, inasmuch as 
they neither till the soil, nor keep sheep or cattle, but live by 
hunting, and devouring bulbs, ants’ eggs, and locusts. They mingle 
with no other race. They are very clever in their ‘ dodges ” for 
capturing game with pitfalls, &c. They use the bow and poisoned 
arrows, and are unerring marksmen, But they are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers. Some of them travel northwards. 
Civilisation would destroy them completely.—Our engravings are 
from sketches by Mr. H. Caslon Blundell. 


THE CRISIS IN THs BALKANS 


Dr. GEorG# STRANSKY, who is one of the leading spirits of the 
Bulgarian Revolution, and the President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, was born in 1848, in the small town of Kalofer, at the foot 
of the Balkans. He was educated at Bucharest, where he graduated 
as Doctor of Medicine, and was appointed to the charge of the 
Municipal Hospital of that town. During the Turko-Servian War 
he was chief of the Roumanian Ambulance, near Delligrad. In the 
subsequent Russo-Turkish War he undertook the important task of 
organising the Roumanian Hospitals on both sides of the Danube ; 
being also chief of the Roumanian Ked Cross Society. Previous to 
1876 he was a member of the Bulgarian Revolutionary Committce 
at Bucharest, in co-operation with Quben Karaveloft, brother of the 
Minister President. After the war he was elected Deputy for 
Tlevna for the great Assembly at Timova, when the Bulgarian 
Constitution was duly inaugurated. Ile subsequently settled at 
Philippopolis, where he became successively Director of Finance, 
President of the Gymnastic Society (organised to inculcate the 
military spirit in the Bulgarian people), Deputy to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, President of the Permanent Committee, which 
was dissolved by the Governor-General, and lastly, Member 
of the Revolutionary Committee which brought about the recent 
revolution. 

Gabriel Cristovich, the expelled Governor-General of Eastern 
Roumelia, was born in Kotel. Under the patronage of 
Bogoridis he was educated in Paris, and for many years was member 
of the Turkish law courts in Constantinople. Ultimately he was 
sent by the Sultan as Secretary-General to Aleko Pasha, whom he 
succeeded in superseding, through the intrigues of Russia’s agent. 

The military chaplain shown is Deacon Verban, one of the Bul- 
garian clergyman who assisted in the revolution, and now acts as 
chaplain to one of the regiments. 

The group of portraits shows the Secret Bulgarian Revolutionary 
Committee (‘the conspirators”), consisting of Zachary Stoyanoft ; 
Rizotl, a Macedonian, from Monastir, the one who holds the 
inkstand; Andonoff the one who is writing; and Stoyanovich, 
the youngest, and one of the most active members of the committee. 
The last is Captain Panitza, a young officer who was deprived of 
his office by the late Governor-General for partisanship. Mr. 
Courteff is the leader of a band of volunteers now waiting on the 
Macedonian frontier to enter that province on the first signal from 
the Prince. Mr. Courteff was at the defence of Shipka in 1877; he 
organised the meetings of last spring in favour of Macedonia. 
One of our illustrations shows the costume of a Macedonian 
volunteer. ‘he lady we engrave is the heroine, Nedelyn Stoyanoft, 
a girl student from the Girls’ Lycée of Philippopolis, at the age of 
eighteen years. She was born in the village of Konary, north-west of 
Philippopolis, She escorted the Governor-General with drawn 
sword in hand whilst his Excellency was being conveyed through 
the streets; —Our portraits are from photographs by M. Cavrati, 
Philippopolis. The illustration of Bulgarian transport waggons 
halting by the way, and which explains itself, is from a sketch by 
M, Antoine Piotrowski. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS 
See pp. 517 ef seqq. . 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR ” 


Mr. Davip CHRISTIE Murray’s New Story, illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 521. 
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BALL AT THERAPIA 


WuEn the spring sun begins to make the strects of Constentinople 
too warm 1o be comfortable for Western constitutions, the whole 
Diplomatic world retreats up the Bosphorus to the village of Therapia, 
where the various Embassies and Legations have their summer 
quarters—with the exception of the Russian Ambassador, who 
establishes himself at the neighbouring village of Bauyoukdere, 


- The various foreign despatch boats lie off their respective Embassies, 


and during the summer—when business is slack—there is a constant 
round of gaiety, each nation giving balls, parties, or picnics in tum. 
Our sketches represent some incidents at one of these balls, at 
which the mixture of nationalities and of classes, from the beardless 
sab-lieutenant to the grey-haired Diplomatist, or the fiercely- 
moustached financier, is productive of considerable amusement. 
Many of the Levantines, although they have not a drop of English 
blood in their veins, are British subjects having procured letters 
of naturalisation for some service rendered, and are consequenuly 
more English than the born British citizen. One of their 
characteristics is a thirst for decorations, and they cannot 
understand a weather-beaten officer — perhaps the hero of a 
hundred fights—leaving his well-earned medals in his cabin 
on an occasion such as this. ‘‘Going Home” for a solitary 
man is not the safest thing at night in a Bosphorus village, 
as the hills swarm with brigands and bad characters, who 
would not hesitate to kill a man fora few piastres, or better still, to 
capture him, and hie away io the mountains, there to hold their 
victim to a good round ransom, ‘The guest in our illustration is 
displaying a wise caution in keeping to the middle of the road. 


A Voice FRoM SUAKIM.——The following extract from a 
private letter, dated October 22nd, by a medical officer who has 
recently joined the forces at Suakim, may interest some of our 
readers :—‘‘ We live in tents inside a palisade; surrounded by 
camels, a hospital, and a small and strong-smelling bay. leat, 
Dust, and Flies; limited allowance of condensed water; and 
salt water to washin. Prickly Heat. We expect to have a year of 
this. The natives, who are called the enemy, prevent one going 
more than two or three miles from the walls, so there is no shooting, 
as Lhad hoped. But there is lots of fishing ; and I’m looking out 
fora boat. We've only about 3,000 men here now. I don’t know 
why they keep this latest gem ir. the Imperial Tiara. There’s no 
water, and there are only two trees. Scurvy very bad I'm trying 
to get extra meat rations for the Madras troops and followers, as they 
are all meat-eatcrs ; and this may render them less liable to suffer 
from the fell disorder. ‘Vhere’s lots of small-pox among the towns- 
people, the peor of whom live in huts crowded together in available 
open spaces. All the drinking water is condensed by steamers, and 
I look on this factas a great protection from cholera, We water our 
horses at wells half a mile away, protected by a small redoubt. | 
don’t think thece will be any more fighting. If there ts, my hosy ital, 
which is a moveable one, will go out. Last night friendlies were 
sent oui to look after patriots supposed to be lurking at the wells 
where we water our horses. In the evening I saw Egyptian police 
nding out bundles of spears for the friendly ones. [ only hope 
the redoubt men didn’t shoot them by mistake. To my mind the 
Layonet is the most terrible of weapons, and I wonder why the 
glory of it has departed from the British army. Allauthorities here 
say that the Hadendowas make their rushes far more vehemently, 
and much move home, than the Afghan Ghaszis. I admire the poor 
devils; but I hope they wen’t killme. I've been diety for eleven 
days, and shall remain so for months.” 
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Pouiticat. Seercurs.——Lord Salisbury, who has completely 
recovered, though his right arm is carried ina sling, made an ani- 
mated speech to a gathering of South London Conservatives on Wed- 
nesday. In what was, perhaps, its most significant passage the Prime 
Minister defended fiscal retaliation as prelerable to the policy which 
Lord Beaconsfield once described as that of “fighting hostile taritts 
with free imports.” On the same day, at Glasgow, Lord Iddesleigh 
spoke modestly of the work of the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade, saying nothing to which the most straight- 
laced Free Trader could object, while Mr. Goschen at Brighton, 
Sir Charles Dilke at Worcester, and Mr. John Morey at 
Sunderland, accused the Government of coquetting with Fair 
Trade, which they condemned on the ordinary economic 
grounds, Prosecuting his oratorical tour in North Lancashire, 
Lord Hartington this weck at Nelson declared that the Liberals 
could unite on the platform furnished them in Mr. Gladstone's 
Manifesto, and should leave for after consideration the points on 
which they differed.—At Birmingham, addressing the electors of 
the division of the town for which he is a candidate, Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke tenderly of Lord Wartington, Lut would never 
accept the co-operation of Mr. Goschen, or enter a Ministry whose 
programme did not fulfil what he called the just expectations of the 


Liberal party. —Migrating from Birmingham to Worcester, Lord 
Glad- 


Randolph Churchill emphaticaliy denied the truth of Mr, 
stone's and Lord Hartington’s assertion, that it is the Tories who 
are raising the isestablishment question, and in disproof of it 
reverred to Mr. Chamberlain’s recent proposal to apply the endow- 
ments of the Church of England to defray the cost of popular 
education.—In one of several speeches made by him this week, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach said that, while our general imports were declin- 
ing, those of foreign manufactured articles remained steady, a state- 
ment which has been regarded ac foreshadowing his intention, if he 
remains in office, to propose the imposition of duties on that class 
of imports.—Speaking at Trowbridge, Mx. W. H. Smith ascribed 
our vast expenditure, with its depressing influence on trade, to the 
late Government’s lack of a definite foreign policy ; while, emerging 
from his retirement, I.ord Granville, at Shrewsbury, defended that 
policy in detail, and avowed his Liberalism to be identical with that 
of Mr. John Bright. —In Scotland, evidently alarmed at the division 
in the Liberal ranks produced by the movement for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Kirk, Lord Rosebery has been proclaiming the necessily 
for union, so that there may be returned to the House cf Commons 
a majority strong enough to defeat a coalition between the Conser- 
yatives and the Parellites. 

Tir ANNUAL ELECTIONS to fill vacancies in the municipalities 
of England and Wales took place on Tuesday, after contests which, 
viewed as a whole, were determined somewhat less than usual oy 
political considerations. ‘The net result wasa Cunservative gain of 
between twenty and thirty municipal seats. 

Tie ELECTION OF THE Loxpon Scoot Boarp also took 
place on Tuesday. The result was the rejection, in a general way, 
of holders of extreme views, whether supporters or opponents of 
what is known as Board policy. Two ‘‘economists” headed the 
poli in Westminster, and_in Chelsea the candidate who represented 
the advocates of free meals as well as of free education was defeated 
by a considerable majority, On the new Schoo! Board there are 
fewer ladies than on any prévious one. 

IRELAND AND THE IRISH.——-Lord Spencer, speaking this eck 
at Dorches‘er, reiterated the expression of his tear that the Govern- 
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ment would not be able to restore Jaw and order in Ireland without 
having recourse to exceptional legislation.—The first mecting was 
held in London this week of the Irish Defence Union, of which the 
object is to assist all who are suffering in Ireland from illegal coercion, 
especially boycotting, and the members of which include, in addi- 
tion to Conservatives, such Liberals as the Duke of ‘Westminster 
and Mr. W. E. Forster.—A symptom of a revival of Fenianism in 
Jreland is the assault committed by a party of about forty men armed 
with sticks who, shouting denunciations of the National League 
and giving cheers for the Fenians, attacked Messrs. O‘Kelly and 
Kenny, the Home Rule M.P.’s for Ennis and Roscommon respec- 
tively, as they were returning from a Nationalist meeting, near 
Athlone. Severe injuries were inflicted on some of those of the 
Nationalists who did not run away, and the two M.P.’s had to take 
refuge for the night ina house, with a strong party to protect them. 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, although requested in a numerously- 
signed requisition from resident members of the University, has 
declined to become again a candidate for the Chair of Poetry at 
Oxford, which he formerly occupied. We assigns as the reason 
for his vefusal his previous expression of a wish that on the occur- 
rence of a vacancy it should be filed by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, who 
is now one of the candidates for the Chair. Mr. Arnold, it is said, 
is about to proceed to the Continent, on a mission from the Educa- 
tion Departmen‘, to inquire into the working of the free school 
system in France and Prussia. 

DEATHS FROM Hyproruopia have been alarmingly on the 
increase in the metropolis, the Coroner for West Middlesex having 
held in that district alone six inquests in as many months on deaths 
from that cause. The Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police has accordingly issued orders for the detention of stray dogs. 

Tue DearH, in his seventy-fifth year, isannounced of the Duke 
of Abercorn, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from July, 1866, to 
December, 1868, and from February, 1874, to December, 1876, 
when he resigned through the ill-heaith of the Duchess, having 
won the regard of Irishmen of all political parties, and been 
raised from the Marquisate to the Dukedom of Abercorn shortly 
before the downfall of Mr, Disraeli’s first Administration in 
1868. He had large estates in Ireland, and was very popular 
with his tenantry, among whom he resided during a consider- 
able portion of the year, and in whose well-being he took an 
active personal interest. His Grace married in 1832 the second 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Bedford, and is succeeded by their 
eldest son, the Marquis of Hamilton, who had for twenty years 
represented Donegal in the House of Commons when he was 
defeated at the General Election of 1880. 


The death is also announced, at the advanced age of ninety-two, 
of the sixth Earl of Buckinghamshire, Prebendary of Wolverhamp- 
ton, who took Holy Orders in 1816, whose eldest surviving son 1s 
Hobart Pasha, Minister of the Turkish Navy, and who is succeeded 
by his grandson, Viscount Hobart, surviving son of the late Earl’s 
eldest son, well-known as a politician and political writer before his 
death in 1875. Wehave further to chronicle the death, in his 
seventy-seventh year, of Admiral Kuper, who entered the Navy at 
the age of fourteen, and distinguished himself in the naval opera- 
tions against the Chinese in 1840-2, against the Taepings in 1862, 
and was Commander-in-Chief during the bombardments of Kago- 
sima and Simonosaki, Japan ; at about the age of seventy-five, of 
Dr. Dorrian, Roman Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor ; in his 
sixty-third year, of Mr, G. H. Vansittart, formerly Conservative 
member for Berkshire; in his sixty-ninth year, of the Rev. 
W. HH. Rich Jones, Canon of Salisbury and Vicar of Bradford-on- 
Avon, the author of various meritorious contributions to the ecclesi- 
astical and other archeology of Wiltshire; in his seventy-seventh 
year, of Mr. Robert Leader, President of the Sheffield Liberal 
‘Association, and during half-a-century editor and chief proprietor of 
the Sheffield Independent ; in his eighty-seventh year, of the Rev. 
Phillips Mursell, Robert Hall’s successor in the pastorate of his 
Baptist Chapel at Leicester, one of the most eloquent and popular 
preachers of his communion, a zealous champion of civil as well as 
religious liberty, who co-operated with Mr. Edward Miall in found- 
ing both the Liberation Society and its organ, the Monconformist ; 
in his eighty-first year, of the Rev. Dr. Pirie, Principal of Aberdeen 
University, for forty years one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Church of Scotland, the oldest living Moderator of its General 
Assembly, and its very strenuous supporter during the movement 
which ended in its disruption ; and in his sixty-eighth year, of Mr. 
Robert ‘Thorburn, A.R.A., the well-known miniature painter. 


Te return of the St. JAMES’s company to town and the open- 
ing of their theatre for the winter season always brings together a 
friendly and a brilliant audience, and rarely fails to provide a cheer- 
ful first night. Unfortunately Saturday evening furnished—as far at 
least as cheerfulness is concerned—a marked exception to the rule. 
Mr. Pinero’s attempt to convert M. Sardou’s Maison Neuve—a satire 
upon the rage of the Parisian shopkeepers under the Empire for 
removing from the old dingy thoroughfares to the magnificent new 
boulevards—into a comedy of English life of the present day is 
singularly unfortunate. He has endeavoured to ennoblé his theme 
by making his leading personages prosperous stockbrokers who, 
instead of coveting a new shop with a luxurious flat overhead, sigh 
for the grandeurs of a residence in May Fair. In so doing, however, 
the key-note is falsified, and the whole story rendered incomprehen- 
May Fair is a comedy with a hero and heroine so perverse 
and contemptible that they exhaust the patience, while they never for 
a moment secure the sympathies, of the audience. It is not easy to 
say whether Mr. Roydant, who treats his benefactor with ingratitude 
and unprovoked insult, and abandons a prosperous | business to 
indulge in idle self-indulgence and foolish gambling specula- 
tions, or Mrs. Roydant, who pines for new furniture and gilded 
saloons, and spends her time in dangerous flirtations, is the more 
despicable. That Mr. and Mrs. Kendal failed to make these per- 
sonages acceptable was certainly not entirely their own fault. The 
incident of the accidental poisoning of the, lady’s lover_in her 
boudoir in the scene in which Madame Fargueil and Malle. Desclee 
were wont to electrify, if not to charm, their audiences, fails in the 
English play to excite any feeling but one of repugnance. ae 
best feature in the performance was unquestionably Mr. Hare’s hig ily 
finished portrait of the old stockbroker Karrable, and Mr. Brook- 
field’s amusing impersonation of the pander and parasite Captain 

ekyil. ; j 
! The new play by Mr. Robert Buchanan and Miss Harriett Jay, 
originally produced early this year n the United States with the title 
of Alone ix London, was brought out for the first time in this country 
at the OLYMPic Theatre on the occasion of the reopening of that 
house under the management of Mrs. Conover on Monday night. It 
js a tremendous melodrama in four acts and a prologue, demanding 
“ten tableaux,” and setting forth the horrible persecutions suffered 
by one Mrs. Redcliffe, with her little child, at the hands of her 
hushand, a criminal of a daring and adventurous type. Though the 


sible, 
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play is called “ realistic,?’ there is little trace to be discerned in it of 
that vigorous portraiture or freshness of invention which characterises 
Mr. Buchanan’s dramatic poems and stories. It is to be feared that 
from this point of view the play indicates Mr. Buchanan’s low 
estimate of the requirements of audiences rather than his conception 
of what a romantic drama ought to be. The play hurries the 
spectator on from scene to scene of horror and excitement in 
localities in London or its neighbourhood, which the scenic artists 
and machinists have depicted and built up with marvellous ingenuity, 
and few opportunities are neglected for exciting and harrowing the 
simple-minded playgoer. With all this, and in spite of the pathetic 
acting of Miss Amy Roselle as the persecuted heroine, and Miss 
Harriett Jay as a ragged street lad, and the force and sincerity of 
Mr, Herbert Standing’s impersonation of the scoundrel husband, the 
success of the piece was for some time doubtful. Even at the fall of 
the curtain, after a strongly dramatic fourth and fifth act, the mal- 
contents were in considerable strength. There are some tokens that 
the system of piling Pelion upon Ossa in the way of scenic marvels 
and harrowing incidents is now well-nigh worn out. A simpler story 
of more concentrated interest set forth with the power that Mr. 
Buchanan and Miss Jay can exhibit on occasion would probably have 
secured them a less equivocal verdict. 

The matince rage has broken forth again with great intensity. On 
Tuesday afternoon an original comedy by Messrs. Bagot was _pro- 
duced at the SrRAND Theatre, with the title of Ze Rubber of Life; 
on Wednesday afternoon there was an extensive series of dramatic 
and musical performances at the Gatzty for the benefit of Mr. 
Hart; and on Thursday afternoon a new comedy, from the 
German, called AZoney Bags, was announced to be produced at the 
Novetry. 

The performances for the benefit of the widow of the late Mr. 
Ilarry Jackson will take place at Drury LANE on the 21st inst. 

The new comic opera, Zvminie, is to be produced at the COMEDY 
Theatre on Monday next. 

A grand festival will be held in June next at the CrysTat. PALACE 
to celebrate the jubilee of Her Majesty’s accession to the the throne. 


Tur Turr.——Perhaps no big handicap in the annals of the 
Turf has been the subject of so much writing and talking as the 
Cambridgeshire of last week ; and it is evident the expenditure of 
ink and breath is not exhausted yet. One special topic of discussion 
has been and is the failure of certain animals to do what was 
expected of them in the race, and all kinds of ingenious if not 
ingenuous reasons have been suggested for their failure. St. 
Gatien for instance it is said was not pushed forward early enough 
in the race; Bendigo was ‘‘shut in” more than once; and other 
animals would have rendered a better account of themselves if they 
had not met with mishaps or been ridden ina different manner to 
what they were; and so on ad infinitum, Still the more sober 
and pecuniarily uninterested critics seem to agree that the French 
filly, Plaisanterie, won fairly on her merits, and would have won 
even if all the alleged bad riding and real or supposed mishaps and 
bad luck had never influenced the race. However unpleasant it 
may be for our patriotism to acknowledge, the French filly is 
probably just now the best animal that has run in this country 
during the present generation. The offer of Mr, Cloete to run 
Paradox against her over the Cambridgeshire for a very 
large sum of money was not accepted ; and it is easy to 
understand why; and certainly the offer puts the owner and 
seratcher of Paradox in a worse position that he stood before. 
Looking back for a moment at the Newmarket meeting, it may be 
noted that Despair, the must unlucky disappointing horse that 
perhaps ever ran on the turf, took his old place of second to Energy 
in the All-Aged Stakes on the Friday, and again on Tuesday last at 
Lincoln in the Great Tom Stakes, refusing to struggle when he 
seemed to have the race inhand. St. Gatien on the Friday at New- 
market won the Jockey Club Cup in a canter after starting at 10 to I 
in a field of four, At Brighton this week the Autumn Handicap was 
won by the useful Hungarian, though Postscript on recent running 
was made favourite ;at Lincoln the Chaplin Nursery fell to Nubbley 
Bux, and the Autumn Handicap to Nightcap, Despair not getting a 
placein a field of six, though he had only 7st. 13lbs. on his back. 
The well-known but disappointing English horse, The Prince, has 
joined the Royal Prussian Stud at Graditz. St. Blaise, the aptly 
named son of Hermit and Fuzee, has recently sailed for America. 
He won the Derby in 1883, and is the eleventh winner that has 
crossed the herring-pond to help establish the thoroughbred breed in 
America, Curiously enough Diomed, the winner of the first Derby 
in 1780, went to America for the same purpose at the age of 22, and 
did good service. 


COURSING. At the important Border Union Coursing Meeting 
the Netherby, for sixty-four of All-Ages, was divided between 
Mr. Jewell’s Miss Jamieson and Mr. Hope Johnstone’s Coleraine. 


Aquatics.——Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, the 
Fours at Oxford and Cambridge have been busy at practice. At 
Oxford, on Tuesday last, a Trial Eight was out for the first time 
under the supervision of the President. 


FOOTBALL. Among recent winners of games in the Associa- 
tion Cup contest have been Nottingham Forest, Clapham Rovers, 
Brentwood, Old Foresters, Queen’s Park (Glasgow), Derby County, 
Swifts, Old Wykehamites, Marlow, Old Westminsters, and Old 
Carthusians. —Under Association Rules the strong Sussex team has 
beaten London ; Oxford University Aston Villa; Notts the Black- 
burn Rovers; and Cambridge University Brentwood. Under 
Rugby Rules South Wales has gallantly beaten Oxford University ; 
Cambridge University United [ospitals ; Edinburgh Academicals 
Bradford; and Richmond Old Millhillians. 


LACROSSE. Among recent games South Manchester has beaten 
Cheadle; and Dulwich Southdown. 


Huntinc.——A lovely Monday helped to give é/at to the 
opening meets of foxhounds, especially those where it is the fashion 
to show. A large assemblage of carriages with fair occupants, and 
at least 300 horsemen were present at the famous Kirby Gate with 
the Quorn, under the mastership of Lord Manners. Many good 
runs marked the day in various districts, and the vulpine supply 
seems abundant in all districts, indeed, too abundant in many. 

SWIMMING. The One Thousand Yards Championship of 
Scotland has been won for the third time in succession by D, Miller. 
His time was 16min, 46 sec., the race taking place in the Dundee 
Public Baths. 

DANcING.———What would Terpsichore have thought of dancing 
being made the medium of a sporting match for filthy lucre’s sake ? 
And yet so it is in this age of sweetness and light : Williams and 
Haslam, celebrities in the male dancing world, having been matched 
* to dance (Lancashire style) for 1007. a side and the Championship 
of the World.” Perhaps we shall soon hear of a “ Go-as-you- 
please” long-time dancing competition! Why not at the West- 
minster Aquarium, the chosen home of the modern Muses? 


Tue ANTWERP EXHIBITION closed last Sunday. 


ALTHOUGH THE British STAGE owes so much to French 
sources, popular English plays rarely appear on Gallic boards. The 


Silver King, however, has been translated into French, and will 
shortly be brought out at the Paris Ambigu as Le Roi de PArgent. 


Tne ONCE Micury Eupuraizs seems likely to disappear 
altogether, according to the 7vmes of India. For some years past 
the river banks below Babylon have been giving way so that the 
stream spread out into.a marsh, until steamers could not pass, an:l 
only a narrow channel remained for the native boats. Now this 
passage is becoming obliterated, and unless matters improve the 
towns on the banks will be ruined, and the famous river itself will 
be swallowed up by the desert. 

Tue PATRON SAINT OF SrorTsMEN, St. Hubert, was duly 
commemorated on Tuesday in France and Belgium by all devotees 
of “la chasse.” St, Hubert’s mass was celebrated in various privaic 
chapels, the packs of hounds being assembled in the porch. while 
the chief dog of the pack, gaily decked with his owner's family 
colours, was taken into the choir to be solemnly blessed by the 
priest. Service over, the horns gave the signal, and the majority of 
the congregation went a-hunting. 

Tur Prazza oF St. Mark’s AT VENICE is being repaved, and 
the opportunity has been taken to search for the remains of the 
ancient buildings which formerly stood on the site of the present 
square, Probably the excavations will occupy two or three years, 
as it is intended to determine the original area of the Piazza, and to 
look especially for traces of the native church of St. Giminiano, 
built in 552, and of the wall raised against the Hungarian pirates 
about 900. Some valuable twelfth-century sculptures have already 
been found in the mud. 

A “Convicrs’ Brersuor ” is one of the curiosities of Paris just 
now—a café carefully arranged asa realistic copy of the galleys. 
The waiters appear as convicts, with the orthodox green cap, and 
bring the customer his ‘‘bock ” in a drinking-cup shaped like the 
heavy weight attached to the convicts’ ankles, while the head officials 
of the establishment wear the gaolers’ uniform. As a great treat the 
“soupe des Canaques” is occasionally given—a New Caledonian 
concoction much relished by the convicts, and duly manufactured by 
the keeper of the caf’, a famous Communist who has served his time 
beyond seas. The number of these naturalistic restaurants rapidly 
increases in Paris, and a Rabelaisian ca/’--the Abbey of Thelema— 
will be the next novelty. 

A New Home ror SMALL MEMBERS OF THE FELINE TRIBE 
will be opened in the Zoological Gardens next week. Ocelots, 
tiger-cats, &c., will be kept in this building, which occupies the 
site of the old reptile house. In the new reptile house, by the way, 
are now two fine specimens of the ‘‘sly silurus,” from the Marquis 
of Bath’s Wiltshire estate, which were brought to England thirteen 
years ago when only seven inches long, and now weigh twenty- 
eight pounds a-piece. This breed of silurus are the only members of 
the siluroid family in Europe, and are, moreover, the largest 
European fresh-water fishes. The present specimens so well 
sustained the family character for voracity that they devoured all 
Lord Bath’s trout, and were accordingly sent to the Zoo. 

Tne EFrEects OF THE SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC ON MonTREAL will 
be felt for many months to come. Hotels are empty, manufactories 
closed, and every industry is paralysed, while the Canadians lament 
that they can have no splendid Carnival Festivities nor gorgeous Ice- 
Palace this year, for not a visitor would enter the city. The local 
health authorities are decidedly lax respecting the spread of infection, 
but the American officials rigidly inspect passengers on the trains 
entering the States. Directly a train touches American territory, 
a medical inspector appears, wearing a yellow ribbon, and questions 
each traveller whether he comes from Montreal, and whether he 
has been vaccinated lately. Then the inspector presses the 
passengers’ arms to feel the vaccination scar, and requires them to ° 
show medical certificates. Any one failing to produce the two 
necessary proofs is blandly conducted into another car, and 
vaccinated on the spot, some twenty persons in one train often being 
obliged to undergo the operation. 

—_ 
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ExpLaNaTion.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which their 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

ReMARKS.—During the past week the weather has been ina very unsettled and 
changeable condition generally. Rain has fallen in all parts of the Kingdom 
especially over the Midlanc Counties, where the amounts collected have been 
considerable. On ‘Thursday (2gth ult.) we were under the influence of a low 
pressure system, which was travelling over the North Sea towards Germany. 
‘The wind was consequently Northerly and North-Westerly in most places, 
with cold showers along our Eastern Coast, but fairer weather elsewhere. In 
the course of the next day another disturbance appeared over our South-Western 
Coasts, and as it passed to the Eastward, the wind became strong toa gale 
from_the Eastward on our Eastern and North-Eastern Coasts. In the West 
and South-West, however, it was fresh or strong from the-North-Westward, and 
in Scotland a fresh to strong gale was experienced. By Sunday this depression 
had travelled away to the North-East of France, where it was apparently 
filing up. ‘The distribution of pressure then gradually changed, until the 
prevailing winds became Southerly and Westerly, with cloudy skies, and wet 
unsettled weather at the English and Irish stations, : 

_ The barometer was highest (30°16 inches) on Monday (and inst.); lowest (29°32 
inches) on Saturday (31st ult.) ; range 0°84 inches. 

_ ‘The temperature was highest (57°) on Monday (2nd inst.); lowest (33°) on 
Friday (30th ult.); range 24°. 

Rain fell on five days. ‘Total amount r‘z0 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 
0°61 inch on Saturday (3rst ult. . 
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Tur crisis in the DALKAN Starrs has become more acute this 
week through the detay of the Conference in setting to work at Con- 
staniinople, United as to the necessity of peace and—in the main— 
on the restoration of the sta/zs guo ante in Eastern Roumelia, the 
Powers cannot agree on the mode of that restoration, so until their 
differences are less pronounced the Conference remains idle beyond 
formal preliminary meetings. Indeed the Porte’s sanction to the 
Conference was not notified till Wednesday, when Said and Server 
Pasha were nominated Turkish plenipotentiaries. No time was 
allowed for any preliminary negotiations which might have 
led to the basis of an understanding for the Ambassadors to 
work upon, and now these divisions foster a general pessimist 
feeling that the Conference will linger on, and result in nothing. 
Plainly the maintenance of Prince Alexander is the chief rock 
on which the Powers split, and while England champions the 
Prince with France’s support, Russia continues as vehemently 
anxious to depose her former profdg’. ‘This desire prevails 
more in Muscovite Imperial and military circles than amongst 
the general Russian public, who are tempted to sympathise with the 
Bulgarian desire for independence, but the Russian Press teems with 
condemnatory articles against the Prince, and wrathful disavowals 
that the late coup d’éad forestalled a similar movement prepared by 
Russian agency. Again, the majority of the Powers are unwilling 
to give Turkey a European’ mandate to re-establish order in 
Roumelia should force be needed, England and France considering 
that the Berlin Treaty empowers the Porte to interfere, so that 
Europe need not take the responsibility of advising such astep. So 
far it seems probable that a collective Note will be presented to 
Prince Alexander, requesting him to withdraw his troops from 
Eastern Roumelia and disavow the Union, on penalty of being 
reduced to submission by a Turkish force. 


Although Prince Alexander himself is full. of pacific and submis- 
sive assurances, the attitude of both Bulgarians and Roumelians 
does not show a very yielding spirit. Deputations crowd to Philip- 
popolis to assure the Prince of support, and Prince Alexander 
replies that although he is opposed by some of the Powers whom he 
had expected to heip him, he finds unexpected countenance from 
others. It is said that the Bulgarians are strengthening the fortifi- 
cations of Widdin on the Danube, and the troops certainly seem in 
fair readiness along the Turkish Frontier, where Prince Alexander 
has now gone to inspect his forces. On the Servian Frontier 
Bulgars and Serbs are dangerously close, and indeed encounters are 
constantly reported. Though these alarmist rumours are very 
untrustworthy, there is no doubt that the Servians are only too eager 
to come to blows, for they firmly assert that they must declare war 
unless the sfaévrs quo is unconditionally restored. The second class of 
the Servian reserves has been called out, further increasing 


the army by 12,000 men, and the King has now gone 
to the front at VPirot; while enough money is forthcom- 
ing to maintain the present war-footing unul March. Unfor- 


tunately, King Milan is drawn in different directions by conflicting 
influences, and whilst his people push him on to war he is warmly 
thanking Austria for her remarks on Servian pacific intentions, 


Meanwhile GREECE shows no sign of lagging behind her neigh- 
bours in military preparation. ‘I'he Government has replied in very 
decided tone to the protests of the Powers on the subject, pointing 
out that the Roumelian Revolution threatens prominent Grecian 
interests, and that, though the country desires peace, she cannot 
remain indifferent when her very national existence is endangered by 
the preponderance of the Bulgarians. M. ‘Tricoupis has returned to 
Athens ina warlike mood, which is so echoed by the Greeksin general 
that all available men are arming, the Athens University is closed 
for lack of students, and business is well-nigh suspended, Although 
the Opposition leader asserts that party differences must be sunk 
in patriotism, it is greatly feared that the war movement will over- 
ride all Government control, and lead to revolution. MONTENEGRO, 
too, has summoned the representatives of the Powers to meet at 
Cettinge for consultation. 


Another phase of Eastern afiairs, the understanding between Ecyrr 
and England, is in a far more satisfactory condition. The Khédive 
has received Sir Hl, D, Wolff with the utmost cordiality, and is said 
to be highly delighted with the Anglo-Turkish Convention, Though 
the document cannot be formally ratified till the arrival of the 
Turkish Commissioner, Nizami Pasha—a German-educated Turk 
of moderate mind and abilities—the contents are pretty well- 
known. The most important clause declares that when both 
English and Turkish Commissioners are satisfied that complete 
order is restored in the Soudan, Egyptian authority vindicated, and 
her frontier defined, their Govermments shall consider the advisa- 
bility of evacuating the country as soon as safety permits. Mean- 
while, the Khédive and the ‘Turkish Commissioner are to consult 
and negotiate the pacification of the province, defining its bounda- 
ries, but are to submit every step for the English Commissioner’s 
approval. Both the Commissioners and the Khédive will minutely 
examine the working of each Administration. On all sides this 
Conventicn is considered a distinct success, and military circles at 
Cairo are eagerly arguing on the choice of the froniier, a strong 
majority favouring the re-occupation of Dongola. Now itis reported 
that the garrison of Sennaar has not fal'en, after all, but has escaped 
north to join some powerful Bedouin tribes. 


All parties in FRANCE are girding up their loins for the Parlia- 
mentary battle, which begins next Tuesday, Considering the change 
in the balance of parties, the approaching Presidential election, and 
the comparative disunion of political forces, the situation presents 
plentiful interest. M. Grévy seems fully decided to seek re-elec- 
tion ; and, though his opponents try to make capital out of his age 
and a slight accident caused by the swinging of a gate, which they 
attribute to ill-health, it is evident that the moment is hardly ripe 
for any other candidate. Most interest is felt respecting the pro- 
bable new Ministry, as, though the present Cabinet will resign before 
Parliament mects, and be simply reconstructed under M. Brisson, it 
is generally anticipated that it will be only temporary. M. de 
Freycinet and M, Floquet are considered the most likely Premiers, 
for as yet M. Clemenceau is too advanced for M. Grévy, On their 
side the Royalists are trying to form a strong Catholic party, under 
M. de Mun, but the chief result hitherto has been to make a lirench 
with the Bonapartists, and the Radicals have the best of the situa- 
lion by being comparatively united under one leader, M. Clémenceau. 
Some excitement has been created by M, de Freycinet being shot at 
when driving to the Foreign Office. “It turns out that the ofiender, a 
Corsican, Mariotti, shot at the Minister, whom he did not know eG 
attract public attention to private wrongs which he had sullered at 
Panama, M. de Lesseps is helping to investigate the affair and is 
also trying to calm down the Canal shareholders, who are alarmed 
ata further call, and begin to despair of success. 


Spain and GERMANY still anxiously await the Papal formal 
decision on the Caroline Islands dispute, although it is asserted that 
Pope Leo has given the outline of his verdict. He is trying to 
satisfy both parlies—a very unthankful task, which meets with con- 
demnation from both countries. King Alphonso gets well very 
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slowly, there has been a scrious revolutionary rising at Cartagena 
—fortunately nipped in the bud—while the cholera causes great 
suffering in the mining districts round Bilbao. 

To return to GERMANY, like many of their neighbours, the 
Tentons have been absorbed in elections. The new Prussian 


Landtag has been chosen, and so_far there is litile change in the 


balance of parties, although the Liberals were highly successful in 
Berlin, The most important event has been the taking possession 
of Brunswick; the new Regent, Prince Albert of Prussia, having 
entered the capital in great state. Judging from the enthusiastic 
reception the Brunswickers do not seem much disappointed at being 
deprived of their lawful ruler, the Duke of Cumberland. Germany, 
by the bye, is again ina touchy frame of mind about France, and is 
much annoyed by what she calls the Orleanist manceuvres to secure 
Royal friendships at the late marriage, a semi-official commumigue 
warning the French Republic to beware of these pretenders. At 
the same time the descendants of the French Iluguenots settled in 
Berlin have been celebrating the bi-centenary of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and lauding German hospitality. 


Allattention in India is fixed on BurMA, where the ultimatum 
reached Mandalay at the end of last week, but was not handed over 
until preparations had been made for the Europeans to leave in 
safety. The Burmese Government apparently did not expect so 
peremptory a message 5 but they are undeceived by now, and _ the 
King’s answer was expected yesterday (Friday). There is little 
expectation that Theebaw will yield, and General Prendergast’s 
expedition are embarking on the flats ready to advance, while rein- 
forcements have left Madras and Calcutta for Rangoon. If the 
King sends a satisfactory reply, Colonel Sladen will go to Mandalay 
as Envoy with an escort 1,000 strong, and, besides insisting on being 
received by Theebaw without any servile ceremonies, will garrison 
the Residency and keep a British gunboat at Mandalay, He will 
then settle the affairs of the Bombay and Burmah Company, require 
the dismantling of the various forts and the reduction of the army 
to 5,000 men, and insist on the obnoxious Ministers being removed. 
In the event of war, it is thought that the chief resistance will be 
met with along the Irrawaddy, as the Burmese are specially skilled 
in river warfare. Usually, the voyage from Rangoon to Mandalay 
—soz miles—occupies from eight to ten days ; but the steamers and 
flats, not being fitted to resist fire, must go cautiously. Many towns 
along the banks are bound to supply Theebaw with fighting boats, 
and, if report be true, their help will be needed, as, beyond twenty 
ordinary steamers and gunboats, the King has only one armed 
steamer, which at present is stranded near the capital. THis army is 
estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000 men, undisciplined and badly 
armed, but likely to give much trouble by the rapid construction of 
stockades, as they fight well under cover. Meanwhile Mandalay is 
all excitement and war preparations, while Rangoon is in a state of 
panic, fearing a descent of the Burmese force. 


Another famous military leader has just passed away in the 
Unrrep STaTes—General M‘Clellan, who commanded the Union 
forces in the Civil Wars previous to Grant, and retired through 
disapproval of President Lincoln’s policy. Ile died suddenly of 
heart disease, and has been much regretted. The General’s death 
has aroused fresh reminiscences of the war and of General Grant, 
the latter being increased by the trial of Ward, the fraudulent 
partner who ruined the Grant family. Ward has been sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment. Some important trials, too, are going 
on in Utah, where the Mormon polygamists are being so vigorously 
prosecuted that the Saints are panic-stricken, and the chief lights of 
the Church have discreetly vanished into hiding. The various 
States have been electing their new Governors, much to the success 
of the Democrats, who have carried the two most important seats, 
New York and Virginia. 

Of MisceLLANEous ITems, the Government in DENMARK 
have strengthened their powers of suppressing obnoxious political 
utterances by a new Provisional Law, extending the present penal 
code, and bearing heavily on all opposition speeches and writings. 
—Riel’s fate is not yet decided in Canaba, where the majority of 
the Cabinet are believed to favour carrying out the sentence, notwith- 
standing the popular agitation in the rebel’s behalf. Small-pox 
continues very severe in Montreal, 2,651 persons having died since 
April. Vaccination is now compulsory.—Matters do not improve in 
BECHUANALAND, and the natives are bitterly disappointed that the 
desired British protectionrather favours the Boers than the Bechuanas. 


Tite Queen remains in Scotland for another fortnight, having 
deferred her return to Windsor until the 24th inst. Although the 
weather is very cold at Balmoral, Her Majesty takes the usual daily 
drives with the Princesses, while the Princes go out shooting; and 
the Queen has received the new Bishop of Salisbury to do homage 
on his appointment, and the Duke of Richmond and Gordon to kiss 
hands as Secretary for Scotland. The Duke usually dines with Her 
Majesty, and Colonel Teesdale and the Revs. A, Campbell and W. 
Tulloch also joined the Royal party at dinner on Sunday, the Rev. 
Mr. Tulloch having previously performed Divine Service before the 
Queen and Royal Family. In the afternoon Her Majesty visited 
Princess Frederica at Abergeldie. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have gone to Sandringham for 
the winter season. The Princess and daughters returned from Paris 
at the end of last week, when on Saturday the Princess, accom- 
panied by the Prince, Prince Albert Victor, and Princess Louise 
visited Whitechapel to open the new building of the Working Lads’ 
Institute. In the evening the Prince presided at the banquet of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, given to commemorate the presentation of 
a testimonial to Mr. Birkbeck by British boat-owners and fishermen. 
Next morning the Prince and Princess and family attended Divine 
Service, and on Monday Prince Albert Victor rejoined his regiment 
at Aldershot. Later the Duke of Cambridge and Prince Leiningen 
visited the Prince and Princess, who in the evening entertained at 
dinner the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, the 
Hereditary Duke and Duchess and Prince Frederick of Anhalt, the 
Royal party afterwards going to Drury Lane Theatre. Next day 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
lunched at Marlborough House, while in the evening the Prince 
and Princess went to the Haymarket Theatre. On Wednesday 
the Prince and Princess and their daughters left town for Sand- 
ringham, where they receive a large party to keep the Prince’s birth- 
day next Monday, the usual ball being given on Friday. The 
Prince has taken the late Lord Shaftesbury’s place as patron of 
Bethnal Green Free Library. 

The Duke of Edinburgh visited Brighton on Saturday, but the 
Duchess was not well enough to accompany her husband. Princess 
Louise came with the Duke, however, and the Royal visitors drove 
through Brighton from end to end, in spite of heavy rain, and 
lunched with the Mayor at the Pavilion before attending the concert 
of the Amateur Orchestral Society. There the Duke played the 
violin solo in Handel’s ‘* Largo,” and was encored, Princess 
Louise stayed with the Duke and Duchess at Eastwell until Monday. 
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THe ARCHBISIIOPS OF CANTERBURY AND Yorn have issued an 
address, in view of the General Election, in which they urge on 
electors the duty of thinking for themselves, instead of transferring 
the responsibility for their votes to a party or association, and also 
of weighing carefully the lavish promises of prosperity made to them 
by rival candidates, from whom some exyanation of the manner in 
which these can be fulfilled ought to be required. 

Tug DISESTABLISUMENT (JUESTION.—In answer to an appeal 
made to him to declare his views on Disestablishment, Mr. Glad- 
stone speaks of it as a question forced forward, not by the Liberals, 
but by the Tories, in order to disunite the Liberal party, and he 
declines to discuss topics which are not related to practical politics, 
and with which if they should become practical it will be for others 
and not for him to deal.—Lord Egerton of Tatton, as President of 
the Church Defence Institution, has received and approved of the 
tenor of a proposed address to the Electors of the United Kingdom 
on the subject of the Disestablishment of the Church of England, 
which has been forwarded to him, and was probably drawn up, by 
the octogenarian Earl Grey. It refers to the efforts, often successful, 
of the Liberation Society to procure pledges from candidates to vote 
for Disestablishment, and urges friends of the Church to act sv as to 
convince candidates that by pursuing this course they will lose more 
votes than they will gain. Churchmen are accordingly asked to 
form societies in the different constituencies, composed of persons of 
all political opinions, for the purpose of demanding from every can- 
didate an assurance of loyal support to the Established Church. 
Among the Liberal Peers who have signed this address are, besides 
Earl Grey himself, the Dukes of Westminster, Bedford, and 
Somerset. It has also been signed by Lord Selborne and the Earl 
of Halifax, High Churchmen, by Lord Ebury, a veteran champion 
of Evangelicalism, and by the Broad Church author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” Mr. Thomas Hughes. 

Tue VAcANt Brisuopric OF JAPAN has been offered to, and 
accepted by, the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, eldest son of the Bishop 
of Exeter, who from 1877 to 18S2 was head of the Cambridge 
University Mission to Delhi, Ill-health forced him to return to 
England, and in 1854 he was presented by Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, of which he is a Fellow, to the valuable living of 
Framlingham, Norfolk. This, however, he resigned a few weeks 
ago in order to resume his missionary labours at Delhi. 

Av A Meerina this week in Manchester, called by the Mayor, 
it was resolved on his motion to erect in some cunspicuous part of 
that city a memorial-statue of the late Bishop of Mancheste 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford expressed his willingness to 
take part in promoting any memorial of a purely civic or philan- 
thropic character. 

PRESIDING AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Shetheld 
Sunday School Union, Mr. Mundella maintained, on the strength 
of statements made by teachers who had come from National 
Schools, that the religious instruction given in Board Schools was 
both greater in quantity and more thorough than that given in those 
which they had quitted. 
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“Mors er VITA.” On Wednesday evening, berore e and 
distinguished audience, M. Gounod’s latest oratorio was pu rmed 
for the first time in London at the Royal Albert Hall, With the 
exception of Madame Patey, who was ably replaced by Miss Hilda 
Wilson, the leading members of the Birmingham cast were retained. 
It will be recollected that the greater part of the work is an 
elaborate setting of the Roman Catholic Requiem, a subject for 
which, in its Latin guise, English audiences can hardly be expected 
to lash themselves into any very violent enthusiasm. Much of this 
music is commonplace, but a good deal of it is worthy of special 
attention. This specially applies to the fine unaccompanie.! doe ble 
chorus in the solid Church style, the beautiful ** Recordare,” Mr. 
Lloyd’s tenor solo, ‘‘ Inter Oves,” and Madame Albani’s prayer 
for the Light Eternal. Nobody is likely to admire M. Gounod’s 
theatrical representation of the Last Trump and the esur- 
rection: almost as tawdry and unsatisfactory a piece of tone- 
painting as can be found in the whole repertory of music. Equally 
commonplace are the worship music of the Angels and the 
baritone solo announcing the New Ileaven. But, on the other 
hand, the finger of genius has marked the passage of strings in 
unison which so felicitously expresses the mercy of the Great 
Judge, that portion of the succeeding baritone solo which contains 
the Saviour’s invitation to the Blessed, Madame Albani’s lovely 
solo, with female chorus, and the orchestral symphony which 
announces the New Jerusalem. The Albert Hall audience sat 
almost through the work with praiseworthy pertinacity. They even 
attempted to encore the unison passage for strings already alluded 
to. But by a quarter-past ten the patience of a large though some- 
what apathetic congregation appeared to be exhausted, and before 
the concert closed the exodus was general. This, we take it, seals 
the fate of Alors e¢ Vita in its present unwieldy and incompre- 
hensible shape. The performance was admirable. 

Concert Noverties.-—Antonin Dvorik’s second symphony 
in D minor was performed for the first time at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday. The opening a/igro, in which the first theme and its 
numerous episodes are so_ fully developed, could then for the 
first time be thoroughly appreciated, and the same remark will 
apply tothe fivafe, which almost has the form of a first movement. 
The slow movement we still think far too rich in thematic matter, 
and also too elaborate and extended. But on the other hand the 
charm of the scherzo, a veritable Bohemian dance, is undoubted. — 
At the Promenade Concerts Mr. E. H. Thorne’s prize overture has 
been twice performed, It is entitled Zeveri? of the Peak. I he 
principal subjects are a Roundhead tune, which is we believe 
original, and the Cavalier song, “* The King shall enjoy his own 
Another theme represents the love of Alice Bridgenorth 
The subject can, of course, be only cursorily 
treated in an orchestral overture, but Mr. Thorne’s workmanship is 
decidedly clever.—At the second Richter Concert on Tuesday 
evening a fine performance was given of Brahms’ symphony in D, 
No. 2, and of the Zeovore overture, No. 2, of Beethoven. Madame 
Valleria and Mr. Lloyd repeated their most admirable detivery of the 
passionate love duet from the fizale to Die Walsire, which last season 
created so great a sensation at these concerts. The geasé novelty 
was a set of variations for strings and two horns from the third of 
Mozart’s Divertissements, written 1779-80. Thesec eplaced a sextet 
for strings and horns by Bach, which for some reason could not be 
given. Next season, we understand, Madame Valleria and Mr. 
Lloyd may introduce at these concerts the elaborate love duet in the 
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second act of Zr%stanx and Tsolde.—On Monday Mr. Prout con- 
ducted a performance by the Hackney Choir of his cantata Alfred. 
Nores AND NEws.—Madame Iatti has arrived in London, 
and will make her only appearance in the capital this year at St. 
James’s [all this (Saturday) afterneen. — The Internauional Congress 
‘on Musical Pitch will meet at Vienna, on the 16th inst. The only 
countries which have accepted the invitation of the Austrian Govern- 
ment are England, Prussia, Italy, Russia, and Saxony.—The Abbé 
Liszt has been on a ‘visit to Madame Sophie Menter, the pianist. 
This lady is now, by inheritance, almost a millionaire, and she 
resides at the Schloss Itter, in the Tyrol.—Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
has suffered from the recent inclement weather, was unable to fulfil 
his engagements last ‘Thursday at Covent Garden and last Saturday 
at the Albert Palace.—Miss Alice Longfellow, a daughter of the 
poet, was recently married to Mr, Thorpe, brother of Mrs. Ole Bull, 
widow of the great Norwegian violinist.—H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh played last Saturday in aid of a fund to establish a Brighton 
Scholarship at the Royal College of Music.—Signor Novaro, the 
national and war song composer of Italy, died Jast week at Genoa. 
_-The recent Hereford Festival unfortunately ended in a loss, and 
the stewards have had to pay nearly half of. the total sum 
guaranteed.—It is credibly reported that Lady Benedict, widow of 
Sir Julius Benedict, is engaged to be married to Mr. Lawson.— 
‘Three musical critics, Messrs. Joseph Bennett, F. Hueffer, and 
W. A. Barrett announce musical lecture tours in the provinces this 
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WEATHER LORE. There has recently been some discussion 
concerning ‘*St. Luke’s little summer,” and certain persons have 
questioned whether there be not some confusion with the better 
known ‘St. Martin’s summer” in November. ‘here is no 
confusion, but some of the pre-Reformation weather proverbs have 
held men’s minds more firmly than others. The old tradition of 
this period of the year appears to have been this. That from the 
third week of October to the 26th or 27th was usually a fine-weather 
period. The Feast of St. Luke, which comes on the 18th, not 
inappropriately gave its name to this spell of fine weather. On the 
28th, which is the Festival of St. Simon and St. Jude, a bad- 
weather period was believed to begin and to last to the 9th or roth 
of November. Then on the rth, the Feast of St. Martin, fine 
weather was noticed often to return, and to last for a longer or 
shorter period. We have some trace of the time when it was 
thought to break up most usually in an old saying, to expect high 
winds on St. Edmund’s Day, which is the 2oth of the month 
There is some foundation for these beliefs. Those who love the twilight 
hours get a large share of them now. Venus is in Sagittarius 
now, and ruling the evening sky ; astrologers will be able to say 
what this portends. More orthodox astronomers will be more 
interested in the conjunction of Jupiter and the Moon on the 3rd, 
of Venus and the Moon on the 18th, and above all, in the 
occultation of Aldebaran on the 22nd. The mean average 
temperature of November is about 44 degrees ; the fall on the 
month is about 5 degrees. With November’s increasing cold the last 
summer migrants leave us, and the hardy fieldfares appear. 

Tie CouNtTRY IN NOVEMBER has always appeared to us to be 
at its worst, end since we must needs have our big cities with their 
gaieties and their gas, it seems surprising that people should not 
come to town when the last leaves are falling on to the sodden soil, 
and return to the country when the underwood is bright with blue 
bells, and the tender grecn leaves are beginning to show once more 
on the forest trees. We all know how Society follows an absolutely 
opposite course. It is the hunting season and not Parliament which 
opens with November ; and for those who are kept in the couniry, 
and yet do not hunt, there is but little to be done in the garden or 
the field. In the former, planting may now be done with advantage, 
though care should be taken that the plants are not exposed to cold 
immediately after planting. In the field, not only is there the 
wheat sowing and root raising to occupy the farmer, but the burning 
of weeds, the cleaning of bye-ways, and the trimming and cutting of 
hedges. The farmer, therefore, is not idle; it is the resident, 
who is not himself a practical farmer, but who is something more 
than an exclusive devotee of the horse and the gun. 

SCARLET BERRIES are numerous on the hawthorn and wild rose, 
and also on the mountain ash, The passion flowers, which have 
bloomed well this year, have left numbers of orange-coloured fruits, 
which are neither nuts nor berries, but not unlike exceedingly 
miniature pears. The strawberry tree, Arbutus unedo, has produced, 
as usual, its bright-looking fruit ; and if in ordinary gardens a little 
more study was made of what may be called the ‘*season’s colours,” 
the ordinary dismal appearance of a garden in November might be 
obviated to a very great extent. Barberries bear berries of a very 
brilliant colour, and at this time do much to brighten up the open 
borders for which they are suited. The cotton-easter also has red 
fruit of a fine rich colour, and the Skimmia oblata, a free-growing 
shrub, with leaves of a good green and berries of a good red, is too 
much overlooked. The effect of scarlet berries is heightened by the 
judicious intermingling of yellow-berried hollies and Crategi. The 
ordinary red-berried holly has thriven well this season. 

AvpLes this year are abundant but under-sized, though a few 
varicties have done well in both ways. The statement that “Mr. 
Gladstone this season is quite up to true character” neither embodies 
the opinion of an exultant Liberal nor conceals’a subtle Tory gibe. 
It is simply an extract from a growers letter. | Mr. Gladstone” is 
an early variety of apple which, with Irish Peach and Winter 
Hawthornden, appears to have done remarkably well where other 
sorts proved disappointing. The popular Ribston Pippin and King 
of the Pippins are good in quality, though small. The old 
“ Cavs-head” apple, with the Beauty of Kent, Lord Suffield, and 


Yorkshire Beauty have been in 


jured by the dry summer. 


Tue Fortnightly opens this month with an article by Mr. 5S. 
Laing, M.P., on “Ireland and the General Election. Ie a 
out that the question of a National Parliament for ee ins 
rapid y come within the sphere of practical politics, anc re 
with much clearness and lucidity how far it may be possible to 
gratify the aspirations of the Home Rulers, you endangering out 
Imperial position. —Mrs. Lynn Linton, 1n A oe set Aer 
amusingly and brightly of her early years spent at Gad = i te 
and of local Kentish society of sometime ago. Human Personality,” 
by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, contains much suggestive reading a its 
detailed relation of experiments in hypnotism, which lend themselves 
to a wide range of inference. —The Hon. Mrs. F. ip sh 
perusal on ‘ Telping the Fallen,” a narrative of eee < done y 
refined women, which stands in pleasant contrast to the extravagan 
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methods and brutal procedure of the noisy sensationalists and 
notoriety-scekers, who at times too largely take up public attention. 
z Mr. Gladstone handles with power and eloquence a large theme, 

Dawn of Creation and Worship,” in the Nineteenth Century. 
He devotes himself to demolishing the opinions advanced by Dr. 
Réville, Professor in the Cullege of France, and Hibbert Lecturer in 
1884, in that distinguished scholars ‘* Prolégoménes de I’ Histoire 
des Religions.” Le closes his article with a finely conceived and 
nobly worded paragraph based on his cemviction that in the Book, 
of which Genesis is the opening section, there is conveyed special 
knowledge to meet the special need everywhere so palpable in the 
state and history of the human race.”—Liecutenant Douglas Dawson 
supplies a personal and- continuous narrative of “* sir Herbert 
Stewart’s Desert March,” a subject likely to be of perennial interest. 
Lieutenant Dawson has no doubt but that the fate of the entire 
column at Abou Klea hung for a few moments on the thinnest of 
threads.—-‘* The Radicals and Socialism” is a jubilant paper by Mr. 
II, M. Hyndman, who is ready to claim Mr. Chamberlain for the 
fold of which he and Mr. Morris are prominent shepherds ; but he 
has his word of warning for ‘the capitalist, the man of the world, 
and the Scotch earl.” ~The keynote of his argument is to be foind 
in the hypothetical statement, ‘‘ If the Radicals think they can take 
so much Socialism as they like and leave the rest, they have reckoned 
without the working men, who in such matters are far more logical 
than they.”—Mr. Edward Dicey explains briefy why he and many 
another elector will give “ The Vote of a Moderate Liberal to the 
Conservatives.” 

In the Contemporary M. Jules Simon makes a dispassionate 
statement of the causes and probable results of the Conservative 
advantages recently obtained at ‘ The General Election in 
France.” Discontent with the bloodshedding and profitless 
expenditure in the Tonquin expedition determined large numbers of 
voters not to support the Opportunists. The age of Parisian 
domination and of revolution by street riots is over, he thinks. 
The great danger is that the Ministry should act on the 
mot of M,. Paul Bert, and give the helm a turn to the left, with the 
result of making the minority of which M. Clemenceau is master, 
supreme.—-Sir John Lubbock writes a paper full of interesting facts 
derived from close observation of insect life in “‘ Some Habits of 
Ants, Wasps, and Bees.”—‘* Faith Healing,” by Dr. Walter 
Moxon, is an explanation of the so-called cures which go to prop up 
the delusions of the votaries of Lourdes and Bethshan ; while he 
draws attention to the mischiefs which may arise from this type of 
blind fanaticism or credulity. 

Under the title of ‘*Skeletons at the Feast” Mr. Alfred Austin 
examines each item of the Radical programme, His arguments are 
forcible, and so is his language. He comes to the conclusion ‘‘ That 
the Conservative party will in the long run acquire the support of the 
nation, or my countrymen are idiots preparing to be slaves.”—“ A 
Manifesto” by the Vicar of Bray is a versified pasquinade in which 
Mr. Gladstone reveals his real self as seen by his opponents when 
they unveil him,—‘ A Birmingham Tory ” has some very hard things 
to say of “The Birmingham Caucus ;” there can be no doubt 
that the practical monopoly of the patronage, and so on, of the Mid- 
land town by the Liberals is a source of no small heartburning to 
the Conservatives. But whether it is a subject for Parliamentary 
inquiry, as this writer suggests, is another and very doubtful matter. 

Zemple Bar contains a warmly written political article, ‘‘ How 
shall I Vote?” There is no doubt about the writer’s answer, for he 
is unsparing in his denunciation of the past six years’ record of Radi- 
calism, and of its programme for the future.—‘* The Atheist’s Mass” 
is an explanation of asceming contradiction between the theory and 
practice of the once famous Dr. Desplein, and much to the Doctor’s 
credit.—** The Campaign of Leipsic” is a clear, if not brilliant, 
description of the main strategic features in the French defence of 
the line of the Elbe in 1813 

Lord Tennyson’s beautiful verses, entitled ‘* Vastness,” open 
Macmillan. They are on the old subject of the contrast in point of 
matter between the “Universe and Man.” His lordship’s moral 
is that of Dr. Watts, ‘I must be measured by my soul ;” so he 
terminates abruptly, — 

Peace let it be! for I loved him, and love him for ever; 
‘The dead are not dead, but alive. 
“ Austria’s Policy in the East” is the work of a writer who 
thoroughly understands his subject, and may be read with advantage 
by those who wish to penetrate the perplexing political problem of 


the future of the Valkan Peninsula. 


Cornhill presents no very striking features this month. “ Ogbury 
Barrows,” as an attempt to write an amusing antiquarian paper, 1s 
only fairly good ; and the same amount of praise may be bestowed 


upon the short story, “* My Deserter.” 
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MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERY 
Tue English and foreign pictures on view at Messrs. Tooth’s 


Gatlery in the Haymarket are with very few exceptions exhibited for 
the first time. They display infinite variety of style and subject, 
and among them are some of great merit. On entering the galery 
ve are confronted by a large richly wooded river-scene by M. 
B. W. Leader, “(A Bright Autumn Afternoon,” which strikes us as 
the best thing he has produced for many years. It is a faithful and 
artistic transcript of a scene of great natural beauty. The gleam of 
sanshine on the middle distance, and the pervading glow of warm 
afternoon light are extremely well rendered, and the whole is ia 
excellent keeping. A large and in some respects excellent picture, 
by an Italian artist, L. Bazzaro, representing three whiie robed 
monks engaged in their devotions in a fishing-boat ona lake by 
twilight, ‘Ave Maria,” is pervaded by a strange air of mystery. 
‘This arises from the fact that the painter has not quite succeeded in 
making his purpose obvious. At first sight the lake appears to 
stretch far away into the distance with a glowing sky beyond ; but 
we find that what appeared to be the sky is a wail idlumined by the 
setting sun, and that what we took for drifting clouds are shadows 
cast by the over-hanging foliage. Not of deliberate design, but by 
accident, the artist has produced a double effect something like that 
in the ‘ Madonna” of Gabriel Max, whose eyes appear to be 
sometimes open and sometimes shut. The glowing and varied 
tints of the sky reflected in the placid lake are admi- 
rably rendered, and as regards balance of light and shade 
and harmony of fone ihe picture leaves nothing to be desired. On 
the opposite wall hangs a capital picture of French rural life, 
entitled ‘* Noon,” by M. Léon Lhermitte. It is full of suffused 
light, and the male and female peasants who, in various attitudes of 
unconscious grace, are resting in a harvest field, are in periect 
keeping with the inanimate features of the scene. Mr. Seymour 
fused a great deal of vitslity into a picture of country 
life in the beginning of the Isst century, ‘Metal More Attractive. 

In a picturesque farmhouse a very attractive milkmaid is seen listening 
with undisguised pleasure to the cajolery of a vivacious grenadier, 
while a young farmer seated by the window watches her with jealous 
indignation. The figures are life-like and expressive, and are painted 
with great firmness and solidity. Some parts of the picture are, 


Lucas has in 
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however, yet unfinished. Truth of character and refined beauty of 
colour are to be seen in Mr. John Burr’s cottage interior, with an ol 
man playing the violin for the amusement of two children. By the 
Spanish painter, J.uis Jimenez, there is a bright and attractive little 
picture, ‘Un Vieux Célibataire,” in which an old gentleman is seen 
busily at work in his cabbage garden, and quite indifferent to the 
charms of a comely serving maid who tries to attract his attention. 
There is a great deal of superficial cleverness in Cesari Detu’s 
composition of many figures in seventeenth-century costume, 
‘L’Arrivée des Mari¢s,” but it belongs to a false and artificial 
school, The colour is crude ard commonplace, and the execution 
harsh and metallic. M. Hugo Salmson has a good half-length of a 
lady of robust beauty ; and a smaller picture of a white-veiled little 
girl, ‘* Le Communion,” remarkable for the natural expre! sion and 
tine modelling of the head, The smaller room, together with some 
other pictures, contains good examples of the work of Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Hook, and Mr. Goodall, which would claim fuller 
notice if they had not beea already exhibited. 


TUE FRENCH GALLERY 


Tue Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery will be found less 
interesting than some of its predecessors. A large proportion of 
ihe pictures have been exhibited before, and of the rest not very 
many present a distinct claim to notice. Some of the painters 
whose works have formed attractive features in former displays are, 
however, fairly represented, and there are a few pictures of decided 
ability by artists hitherto unknowa in this country. The first of 
these that we meet with is by R. Falkenberg, a young artist of the 
Munich School. It is entitled ‘*Ave Maria, Ora pro Nobis,” and 
represents a peasant girl, with an expressicn of devout sincerity on 
her lovely face, placing an offering of flowers on a shrine. It 
displays accurate draughtsmanship and careful modelling of form, 
hut the prevailing colour is somewhat monotonous. Opacity of tint 
and the want of reflected light and colour in the shadows detract 
much from the value of the painter’s second picture, “A Fisherman’s 
Wooing,” but the figures of the two lovers walking by the seashore 
are naturally graceful in movement and extremely well grouped. 
Near this hangs a little picture of the ‘‘Entrance to the Grand 
Ducal Palace at Venice,” by W. IJ. Haackman, in which the effect 
cf bright sunshine on the rich architecture is well rendered. It is 
distinguished, moreover, by accuracy of detail and finished work- 
manship. Another artist whose name is new to us, F, Eisenhut, 
has two very small pictures of Oricatal life, ‘A Street in Baku” 
and “Before the Judge,” true apparently in local colour, and 

ainted with combined freedom and precision of touch. 

Of K. Heffner’s effective but rather scenic and artificial style there 
are several examples. The largest of them, called “A Reverie of 
Windsor” is bright in colour and very dexterously painted, but it 
does not impress us with a sense of reality. We greatly prefer his 
smaller works, and especially the series of little open-air studies 
painted in the neighbourhood of Salzburg. Most of these are pure 
and luminous in tone, and strongly suggestive of nature. In a large 
and rather impressive picture of a ‘* Sandstorm in the Desert,” 
Signor H. Corrodi has succeeded in giving a vivid impression of the 
irresistible fury of the wind. The figures in the foreground are 
skilfully introduced, and the handling is bioad and effective. The 
large scene in a Spanish Chvrch, * Kissing the Relics,” by Mr. J. B. 
Burgess is well composed, and shows much skill in characterisation, 
The earnest sincerity of the devout peasants contrasts strongly with 
the careless indifference and weariness of the priests and acolytes. 
This, however, has been exhibited before ; and so has Clara Mon- 
talba’s fresh and forcible picture of ‘* An Old Mill at Amsterdam.” 
Mi. Stanhope A. Forbes’s “ Cornish Fishermen Preparing for Sea” 
is not quite so suggestive of atmosphere and space as his picture of a 
similar subject that appeared at the Academy this year, but is marked 
by freshness and originality, and shows keen observation of nature. 
The men, women, and children assembled on the picturesque little 
landing-place are true types of character, natural and unaffected in 
atiitude and gesture. The scene is full of animation, and conveys a 
strong impression of fidelity to fact. DBy Professor L. C. Muller 
there are no less than tiveaty works, entirely filling one side of 
the gallery, and all depicting Oriental scenes. Except one or two of 
the smaller studies, these have all appeared here within recent years, 
and been amply noticed. It is accordingly unnecessary now to 
speak of their vivacity of design, their truth of local colour, or of 
the realistic force with which they are painted. When examined in 
the order of their production they are found to show regular pro- 
gressive improvement, those painted within the last two or three 
years being stronger in style, and in every way better, than those of 
early date. The best of a'lis, we think, the ‘‘ Tric-T'rac Players,’ 
which appeared here in the Spring of the present year. 


REGISTRATION APPEALS. ——The uwitimate enYanchisement ofa 
very large number of persons 15 secured by the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion’s reversal of the decision of a Revising Barrister, who struck off 
the list of voters a batch of shop assistants living in houses provided 
for them by their employers, the latter exercising a general contro] 
over their domestic arrangements, but not themselves residing on the 
premises. The Revising Barrister held that the control disquali- 
fied for voting those subject to it, On the other hand, the same 
Division has decided generally against the claims of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge under-graduates to’ the franchise as occupiers of college 
rooms. Without leave specially asked for and given undergraduates 
are not allowed to occupy their rooms during Vacation time, and 
therefore the Judges hold it to be only in exceptional cases that 
they fulfil the condition on which the exercise of the occupation 
franchise is universally dependent, that of continuous residence for a 
year. Lord Coleridge intimated that, where permission having been 
granted, the undergraduate did occupy his rooms during the whole of 
the year, the claim to vote would be allowed. 

ON THE PrRosEcuTION of the Board of Inland Revenue the 
London agent of a Viennese firm having stands at the Inventions 
Exhibition, South Kensington, has been fined 5o/. by the West- 
minster police magistrate for selling jewellery there without having 
taken out a plate license. He had been warned in July that such a 
license was necessary. 

Arrests have been made of three men suspected of having been 
engaged in the burglary at Netherby Castle last week, which they fol- 
lowed up by shooting three policemen, one of whom died immediately, 
and by severely injuring a fourth, Brought before the Carlisle magis- 
trates on Saturday, and having given their names as Anthony Rudds, 
John Martin, and James Baker, they were remanded for a week. 
Several persons have recognised them asseenat the time in theneigh- 
bourhood of the place where Police Constable Byrnes was murdered 
on Thursday evening last week. In the case of Martin a most 
interesting and important discovery h:s been made, Chief Inspector 
Shore, from London, having identified him as one of the men who 
shot Inspector Simmonds near Romford, for which murder one man 
was hung, the other having escaped. 
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1. In the Field. 4. Bushman’s Method of Using the Bow and Arrow 7. Stalking Ostriches ; 
2. A Bushman on the Look Out—Early Morning. against Large Game. 8. A “Shooting Hole ' Made where the Springbok 
3. The Manner of Springing when Chased by 5. After Three Days’ Hunting, Congregate. 

6. A Bushman Camp. g. Bushmen Digging for Bulbs, 


Dogs. 


SPRINGBOK HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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Dr George Stransky, President of the Pro- pi : Aen Gabriel Pasha, the Expelled Ottoman 
visicnal Government, Eastern Roumelia té 3 Governor of Eastern Roumelia 


ZF WC 
Courteff. the Leader of a Band 
of Volunteers 


A Bulgarian Military Chaplain 


NOTES IN BULGARIA 
THe CRISIS IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA 
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Pondon Goard Schools 


(Continued from page 520) 

The pupil-teachers’ time at the school was thus occupied partly in 
teaching and partly in receiving instruction, but the greater part 
of their study was pursued at home. Recently the London Board 
has established pupil-teachers’ instruction-centres, where the young 
apprentices are gathered together into classes and specially taught. 
Upon this plan, instead of being required to compress almost the 
whole of their study and instruction into the time when the chil- 
dren's work is done, they are at work amongst the children for 
only one half the time during which the school is open, the remain- 
ing half going to swell the time devoted solely to their own 
preparation. This new scheme could not be adopted until the 
Code was specially altered for the purpose by Mr. Mundelta. It is 
in operation in several other of our large towns. It is a subject of 
considerable controw “sy. There seems to be no question as to its 
excellent effect upon the pupil-teachers themselves; but the 
objection is urged that, the money having been spent upon their 
instruction out of the School Board funds, the pupil-teacher, 
on completing his training, is at liberty to accept an engage- 
ment in any part of the world. Against this the hope is expressed 
that this action by the London and other large School Boards 
is leading up to the general adoption of some system for the 
provision of a number of trained teachers sufficient for the require- 
ments of the country, to meet which requirements the existing 
Training Colleges are manifestly inadequate. The system has not 
yet been long enough in operatiun to enable an accurate estimate to 
be formed of its results. Against its cost there is to be set off a 
substantial reduction which the Board has made in the salaries given 
to pupil-teachers during their apprenticeship, in consideration of the 
superior education which they now receive. The present payment 
made by the Board during the period of candidature is for boys 4s., 
and for girls 2s. per week ; and in the time of apprenticeship, from 
5s. and 3s, respectively in the first year, to 16s, and ros, in the fourth 
year. The maximum number of pupil-teachers allowed in the schools is 
three for the principal teacher and one for each certificated assistant. 
At the end of the apprenticeship the pupil teachers either pass after 
examination into a Training College for a term, or are eligible to be 
at once employed in a school under special conditions. Those who 
pass through the Training College are thereby qualified to become 
head-teachers when they have the opportunity. Those who do not 
pass through the Training College can only qualify for head-teacher- 
ship by a specific term of successful service as assistants. A new 
opening into the profession, without the apprenticeship, has recently 
len made by a new article in the Code, providing that graduates of 
any University, women who have passed University examinations, 
and some others, may be engaged as assistant-teachers, and in that 
position become qualified to be head-teachers by a given term of 
successful service. Some two years since the Board decided to 
abandon the old plan of paying its teachers partly by a certain fixed 
sim and partly by a varying addition to that sum depending upon 
the amount of the Government grant earned by the children at 
© amination ; and adopted, instead, a scale of fixed salaries depend- 
ing only upon the sizes, and sometimes upon the special circum- 
stances, of the schools, ‘The rate of salary for assistant teachers 
begins at 50/7, for men and 45/, for women, and runs up to 1557, and 
125/. respectively, with special allowances for cases of special 
ditficulty, &c. For head teachers the rate of payment ranges from 
150/. for men and 120/, for women to 4co/, and 3007. respectively, 
proportionate allowance being made for special conditions. The 
salaries paid by the London School Board to its teachers are sub- 
stantially higher than the average salaries in the provinces. The 
principal reasons by which this practice is supported are— firstly, 
the increased cost of living in London over the cost of living 
in the country; and, sccondly, the desire to attract the best 
possible teaching power to cope with the special difficulties 
of London. According to the Code, the principal teacher 
counts for an average attendance of sixty children ; each ad- 
ditional certificated teacher lor an average attendance of eighty ; 
cach -assistant for an average attendance of sixty ; each pupil- 
teacher for an average attendance of forty; and each candidate 
for an average attendance of twenty. ‘The figures represent the 
minimum of teaching staff permitted by the Education Department, 
‘The staffing in the schools of the London Board, and in those of the 
principal School Boards in the provinces, is more liberal than the 
Vepartment’s minimum, The Board Schools of London are 
generally very large, accommodating frequently from 1,200 to 1,600 
children, Such schools require men of great ability, with exceptional 
power of organisation and of personal command ; and with so many 
large schools, naturally the proportion of high salaries is consider- 
able as compared with Board Schools in the country generally. It 
is the opinion cf very competent authorities that some of the best 
head teachers in the world are in the service of the London School 
Board; and the service of assistant teachers in London Board 
Schools is regarded as the best possible nursing ground for head 
teachers. In the case of schoolmistresses the supply falls far short 
of the demand, because so many mistresses pass out of the profession 
with married life ; altheugh of course the Beard has many married 
schoolmistresses remaining in its service. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


EVERY child mest attend school the whole time that the school 
is open, ‘‘ unless there isa reasonable excuse.” There is a large staff 
of attendance oflicers, under the control of a Superintendent in each 
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division, to look up both the children who are not enrolled on the 
register of any school and the children who attend irregularly. The 
law puts power into the hands of the Board to summon the parent 
to appear before the magistrates, without any preliminary proceed- 
ings, in the case of any child absent from school, but the Board 
have adopted much preliminary machinery to prevent friction in the 
operation of the law. ‘* Form A” is a warning to the parent that 
his child is not attending school, and has no reasonable excuse. If 
on receiving this the child goes to school, all is well. If not, 
“Notice B®” follows. The parent may then send the child to 
school, and save himself further trouble, or in default he must 
attend a ‘*Notice B meeting,” held on a certain day to investigate 
cases, and give explanations of the child’s absence, and ‘show 
cause why he should not be summoned.” It is the mothers who 
usually attend these meetings. If no good comes of this, and those 
members who preside at the ‘* Notice B meeting” are not satisticd 
with the excuses offered, the parent is summoned to appear before a 
magistrate, where, if he is convicted, he is fed not more than 5.., 
including costs, and time is allowed for payment. If the fine is not 
paid in due time, a distress warrant is issued; or, if there are no 
woods for distraint, the parent may be sent to prison for a few days ; 
but since the passing of Sir Richard Cross’s Summary Jurisdiction 
Act in 1879 the process is so difficult and cumbersome that impri- 
sonment is very seldom reached. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Every act of Corporal Punishment must be recorded ina book 
kept for the purpose. The head master is directly responsible, 
and none but he must inflict the punishment. In ‘mixed schools ‘ 
(boys and girls) where there is no head mistress an assistant 
misiress, under the supervision of the head master, must inflict the 
punishment on girls. No child is to be struck on any part of the 
head, cither with the hand or with any instrument whatsvever. 
The punishment must not be inflicted in school hours, except in 
very special cases, of which a full account and explanation must be 
entered in the Punishment Book. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND THE 
TLISHMENT 


Some of the more recently erected of the London Board Schools 
are considered to be among the best constructed, most convenient, 
and most suitable in the world. In a few cases, where great difh- 
culties have stood in the way of securing a site, and where the cost 
of the ground was very great, the area covered by the building is 
small, the rooms are set up story upon story to a great altitude, 
and the playground is cramped. The school furniture is always of 
the most serviceable that modern ingenuity, enterprise, and compe- 
tition has produced. The lighting, warmth, ani ventilation are 
generally excellent, 

There are children’s school libraries and reference libraries every- 
where. There is an immense improvement in the character of the 
school books provided for the public Elementary Schools. The 
teachers have opportunities of visiting the Board’s stores to examine 
specimens, and are not in any way restricted in the selection they 
make, except that they must not ran beyond the regulation expendi- 


ture per child, 
THE WORK AND THE CHILDREN 


Wowperrut is the change wrought in poor and in outcast 
neighbourhoods by the work and the influence of the schools. 
Children who came at first into the new school dirly, ragged, and 
wild, soon become clean and decent, and somehow the poorest parents 
after awhile appear to rise to the conditions, and find the means, 
which appeared at first impossible, to make the litle folks more 
presentable, And the improvement is not confined to the children. 
It touches the general aspects of the population, more particularly 
among the women. 

In neighbourhoods the most deplorable, destitute, and forlorn, 
in schools full of hapless wastrels, the poor children, especialiy the 
younger ones and the girls, evidently find a peculiar interest and 
pleasure in their work. Labouring in the midst of depressing 
influences the teachers are found full of zeal and enthusiasm. 

The teaching of the blind is an exceedingly interesting branch of 
the work. One of the largest of the blind centres is a special 
department of the Bowling Green Lane Schools, in Clerkenwell. 
The head mistress of this school, Miss Scott, is herself blind; and 
much of the blind teaching is done by blind teachers. The pupils 
work at arithmetic by the Braille system of metal types, which aie 
dropped into the necessary positions in rows of holes in a zinc plate. 
Extreme gentleness of manner and sympathetic influence prevail 
hetween teachers and pupils. In oral lessons the chillren mix with 
the ordinary classes. They sit side by side with the other children 
in the Government examinatiens, and pass almost as readily. 

There are seven centres for the instruction of dew! and dumb 
children. One of the largest is in Winchester Street, D’entenville. 
It is all on the famous hp-reading principle. The teacher gets 
attention by the stamping of the foot, which seems effective 
even in cases of ictai deafness, the vibration reaching the 
consciousness of the chill otherwise than through the aural 
organ. The spectacle is very interesting and very peculiar. The 
children are very deft in reading words and sentences from the lips 
of the teacher; but the trouble is in the use of the voice in giving 
sound and articulation to the werds. The pupil cannot hear the 
sounds which he makes, and has never heard syllables uttered. This 
istha great difficulty ; but it is in time largely overcome. Virst the 
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poor students make themselves intelligible to the initiated, and after- 
wards with some difficulty to the stranger. They enjoy the work 
immensely, and if it takes a long time to learn to speak without 
hearing in an absolutely silent world, the children are quick enough 
in learning to write. They will take soundless dictation from the 
lips of the teacher, and write down the sentence, or work out the 
sum, in an almost beautiful hand. The celebrated Dr. Stainer is the 
Chief Instructor over these schools, and many of the children 
reside in his homes tat are scattered about throughout London. 
The nursery in Great Wild Street is another of the many 
affecting sights which the.Board Schools in every department pre- 
sent. It must be stated that the Board's own enterprise in 
this direction has heen held by the authorities to be outside the 
law-defined limits of its work; and, beyond the nurseries already 
set in operation, the Poard is not allowed further to extend the 
system. But the Great Wild Street Nursery is carried on without 
expense, through the generosity of the lady Lest known as_ the 
widow of the late Lord Stanley of Alderley, and mother of the Hon. 
KE. Lyulph Stanley. The purpose of the nursery is to remove a 
hardship, often incident upon compulsory school attendance, by 
taking care of the babies of poor families whilst the elder children 
are attending school, A kind, motherly woman is emp oyed to 
devote her time to the care and amusement of the little ones, who, 
under her charge in the warm, bright, toy-strewn room, appear 2s 
happy as children possibly can be. ae 
‘About the Board School cookery classes it is scarcely necessary to 
add more than is conveyed in our artist’s sketch. In the scene 
which he has chosen, as in all the other centres, the young girls 
show the greatest interest in learning how cheap some good dinners 
may be made, and the teacher's method is admirable without 


qualification. j ; ’ 
Again, in the infants’ schools, the bright happiness of the children 


engaged in the various occupations of the Kindergarten is the frst 
thing that strikes a visitor. Their best intelligence seems to be 
brought out, without the least suggestion of toil or weariness. 

Our artis’s picture of a reading class in a Board School by 
Clare Market gives a glimpse of School Board teaching in 
the midst of one of the poorest and most densely populated 
districts in. West-Central London. This is one of the schools 
acknowledged in official lists to be a ‘school of special dith- 
culty.” Itis hard and up-hill work for teachers here, but the 
high influences of education are clearly and hopefully visible. 
Ilere, as everywhere else, the greatest encouragement is afforded by 
the girls. But the boys are yielding too. Nowhere might be seen 
or heard a thing more touchingly significant than the unexpected 
softening to music of rough, har-h vuices as a class of these poor 


lads lately sang-— 


O, my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May ; 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the wood}ine alternating, 
Scent the dewy May— 
words which for few of them could have had much more than the 
vaguest meaning. 

‘The penny dinner centres are now, at the edge of winter, 
getting into full and extended operation. There is evidence that 
this movement is really accomplishing something in furtherance of 
its objects, in the fact that with the advent of hard times and want 
of work the number of the diners increases, to fall again with the 
coming of more prosperous days. 

All this makes a stupendous enterprise, which cannot be summed 
up ina few words ; but, as Mr. Picton said at St. James’s Hall the 
other night, moving his great audience to enthusiasm : ‘* The history 
of the world records no greater work than the work of the London 
School Board.” RICHARD GOWING 


> 


LONDON Morra.itry decreased last week, and 1,366 deaths 
were registered, against 1,458 during the previous seven days, a 
decline of 92, being 244 below the average, and at the rate of 17°5 
per 1,000, ‘There were 4 from smiall-pox (a rise of 4), 23 from 
measles (a fall of 4), 10 from scarlet fever (a decline of $), To from 
diphtheria (a decrease of 8), 36 from whooping-cough (a rise of 5), 
8 from enteric fever (a fall of 3), 2 from ill-detined forms of fever 
(an increase of 2), 17 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decline of 4), 
and not one from typhus fever. Deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs numbered 358, an increase of 2, and 9 below 
the average. Different forms of violence caused 43 deaths, 36 were 
the result of accident or negligence, among which were 11 from 
fractures and contusions, 1o from burns and scalds, and 9 of 
infants under one year of age from suffocation. Five cases 
of suicide were registered. There were 2,581 births registered, 
against 2,572 the previous week, being 227 below the average. 
The mean temperature of the air was 44°0 deg., and 2°42 deg. below 
the average. Rain fell on four days of the week to the aggregate 
amount of o’So of an inch. The duration of registered bright 
sunshine in the week was 13°3 hours, against 19°7 hours at Glynde 
Place, Lewes. 

A CANAL TO UNITE THE BLACK SEA TO THE CASPIAN is 
being planned by a Franco-Russian Scientific Commission. The 
scheme was first suggested three centuries ago, by Selim IT., son of 
Soliman the Magnificent, when he was besieging Astrakan, and was 
again taken up, in 1696, by Peter the Great. Now the present 
Commission have adopted the same line as the Czar’s intended 
route on the Volga... 
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** Green Girdles and Crowns of the Sea-Gods, 


Cool Blossoms of Water and Foam.” 
——_— ATALANTA in CALYDON. 
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CONTRIBUTION to furnish forth an 
ELIXIR of HEALTH. 


SAMPHIRE 
SOAP. 


THICKENING MATTER. Underelothing. : 
ONCENTR REAT ANTI. | A Combination of all that is Invigorating 
C TRATED: 3M. “TING: ' ae ene ee} Refreshing, Cooling, and Delightful, 
vemive against. Colds, : drawn from the most Warrantable Source 


The NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
OF COOKERY 


Neuralgia, 


. Sciatica, and | 
Yoothache — ever 


aude | N SUMMER—SAMPHIRE SOAP keeps the body delightfully cool, 


tr 
duced to the changeable 


| 
WISS DAIRY COMPANY'S LUCERNE chimate of England checks excess.ve perspiration, and maintains the normal action ot the skin. 
PURE MILK. | ry one, should sec [% WINTER—SAMPHIRE SOAP prevents chaps and roughness, and 
and judge for them- renders the s'in soft and lissome, ina manner no other agent can do. 


Highest Award was given at Health Exhibition 


OF ALL 2RS, : -ALERS ae : ; ‘ 
rrabtan WARBROUSEMERS BIC, THROUGHOUT Ten Shillings’ Worth (20 Tablets) of Samphire Soap provides a perennial 


THE WORLD. None genuine unless stamped with Loe, Sea Bath. 
Ask for the SIV7/SS DAIRV COMPANY'S Trade Mark and Signature as above. 


PURE MILK. . Mee Ue pee eee 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, GROCERS, ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, &c. 


Sixpence per Tin. 
j. G & J. FIELD, 


Sole Consignee : Ww™. MOULEER 
GOLD MEDAL CZOKERIT CANDLE WORKS, LAMBETH, S.E. 


To be obtained of allrespectable Chemists, Hosters. 
and Drapers. 


Write for all Information, Medical Testimonials, 
&e,, to 


13, Basinghall Street, E.C., Londen. | 


15, ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
J. McCALL & CO. 137, Hounnpspitcz, E.C. 


THE GRAPHIC 


sor. cloth ol MESSRS. JAY 


Just renly. halt, 23. 6d, 3 
Ap i F HAWLEY SMART'S 
A CHEAP EDITION. Cover, Y 
are Now Showin 
The Latest Triporiatinits of 


FRo™ POST TO FINISH: 
U 


A RACING ROMANCE. ELE are n Ais 
Tniform ail by the same author, 2s. each, SL wire 
BROKEN, BONDS : and 
TWO RISSES AND MILLINERY, 
; ALS vARD | Pecos Desiened by Parisian Artistes. 
“hl oes “ " Ce adaptations fri these 
HOUN b TO WIN | Nye: | and the most attractive He nce eer sila 
cre ‘1 Lise \ WIFE | 2 be had at a very moderate cost. ee oF 
SUNSHINE AND Se ( SREPE IMPERIAL for Mourn. 
ing Wear. 


i It is all wool, and yet looks 
cuy like crépe, as it has the crinkled or crimped 
; ce which is inseparable from that fabric. It is 
solid and most durable, being free from the elasticity 
of the more perishable silk crépe which it so closely 
resembles, and yet itis glossy. It ismadeup effectively 
into costumes for deep mourning, when it is not com- 
pul e trim aon crépe, and will wear as long 
as urner elects to use it.”—Extract fi i 
Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. page OR 
JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 
7 MOURNING LOR FAMILIES, 
essrs. JAY’S _ experienced 
DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS 
trayel to any part of the Kingdom, 
They tak te of expense to Marche ‘s 
= ke with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, ae ee 
ats. per yard and upwards 
all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at 
the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for 
Household Mourning 
Ata great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals at stated charges conducted in London or 
country, 


THE, LONDON UENERAL ‘MOURN 
Ee -OD ENE ‘G 
WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET WN 


“BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. — 


a bury Sa.8 © 
W ANNUAL. 


Toand R. MANWELDL. 

NEW NOV BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

Oy geist Libraries. Price ars. 6d. 
ARVOCK. By Charles Gibbon 
Lenton. J.and R. MAXWELL, and Libre 


, NEA NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

Tha von. ee tas. éd, extra cloth (postage 6d.). 

Hs GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur 

Rravpy --l ndon Jvand R. MAN W ] 

; DER HAGGARD'S NOVELS. | 

Cheap Libis hovards, 2s. 6d. cl. (post. 4d) 

wie WITCH'S HEAD. By Author 

al : "-].€R. MAXWELL 

MI AMERON’S NOVELS. _ 

® Senay oo bounds, as 6d. cl.. 3s. 6d. half mer 

pure GOLD. By Author of ‘Worth 
} Wooing, &e--J. and R. MAXWELL, 


“MRE. HL RID 


‘King 


“POLITICAL QUESTION OF HOUR 
fp ra. us. 6d. (post 2d.) 


Be cuts 3 
We 1 AM A CONSERVATIVE. 
Bean Erecror—London: J &R MAXWELL 


LC STORIES FOR THE YOUNG, 

ts. (post free ts. aL), Lithographed. 

LES and FANCIES (No. 3.) 
n: J. & R. MAXWELL, & Bookstalls, 


VIN, 


1 
F*r 


fecal 


GPEARMAN'S 
DEVON 
SERGES 


PURE W Oot (ys 


THE SEASON'S PATTERNS. 


Thousands of Customers testify that 
no other article woven equals this in 
general utility. 


‘According to the Queen, It has no rival, ° 


For Laptes’ Dresses, beautiful qualit 1s. 6d. to 
as. 6d. the yard. For CniLpRen’s W , capitalls 
strong, 1s. 3d. to. 2s. the yard. For GENTLEMEN'S 
Surrs, double width, 2s. 6d. to ros. 6d. the yard. The 
Navy Blues and Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt o. 
instructions, Samples will be sent POST FREE. 

N.B.—Any Length Cut, and Carriage paid to 
principal Railway Stations, No Agents. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Deantifully bound and illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 
HRISTMAS ANGEL. new 
anLoriginal Christmas Story, By B. L. Far- 
With 23 original illustrations by GorRpon 
NE 


VE AT THE WHEEL. A Story 
of Three Hundred Virgins. By Grorcr Man- 
iN 2sctorial wrapper, 1s.; handsomely 

th gilt, gilt edges 
ous and ori 


PON, 


E 


E 


nal story.’ —Newceastle 


New Stozy for Boys, by the author of “The Ho- 
vellers of Deal.” 
In hindsomely designed cover. coloured edges, 4s. 6d. 


¢ | “HE NEW RIVER. A Romance 
of the days of Hugh Myddelton. 
With 24 1] illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
designed cover, gilt. cdges, 7s. 61 
Folk 


Bae BRAC STORIES. — 
WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, London. 


and Fairy Tales for Young People. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING. The 
LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD IIL By 


avols. 


ALFRED O. LEGGE. 


OVALTY RESTORED; or, 
ROGsbos eNDER CHARLES 1 no}'] GPEARMAN and GPEARMAN, 
2 vols, 


Firzceratp MoLioy, ee 
IND, BODY, AND ESTATE. 


A Novel. By the Author of * Olive Vareoe.’ 


PLYMOUTH. 


yvols. = 

L, 32 VANECOURT’S GENOA 
DAUGIITER. 3y the author of "The 

Prettiest Woman in Warsaw." 3 vols. 


HERE TEMPESTS BLOW. 


By the author of ' Miss Elvester’s Girls." 3 


vols, 
WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, London. 


VELVETEEN, 


Equal in appearance to the most expensive plush, and 
will give twice the wear. 


For MANTLES, DRESSES, and BOYS’ SUITS 
3s. a YARD, 25 inches wide. 
Is sold by the best houses for ss. 6d. a yard, 
In all the most beautiful colours and black. 
Every inch warranteed fast pile. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Librarics. 
HRO’ LOVE AND WAR. By 


Vioter Fane. ‘Author of ‘Sophy; or, the 
rage.” &e. 3 vols. 


ps “HERDD By Darivy Dave. 3 vols. 

Be BEAUTY OF THE WORLD. By A.J. Ladi it fore tt to th 
JUFFIELD. 3. vols. Ladies write for patterns 

A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esme Stvart . 3 vols P H Oct 

DOROTILY DRAKE. By Freverick H. Moore. 


BON MARCHE, 
LIVERPOOL, 


And please mention The Graphic, 


THE VERGE OF NIGHT. By P 
Author of “Ivy, Cousin and Bride.” &e. Ss. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough St_ 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
BAcKHOUSE and TYLOR. 2nd 
Edition. 600 pp., 16s." Beautifully illustrated ; 
a saics, and other tangible records are made 
"Phe book is by far the best popular 
we have sven on the subject. From beginning 
it is as engrossing as a novel.’ —Graphte, 
LYON, ADAMS, 


ST, JAMES’ RUM 


DIRECT from the PLANTATIONS. 
MOST PURE AND WHOLESOME 
SPIRIT. 


and CO., London. — 1885. 


Pulse rs. with Twenty Engravings from Photographs 


an 


This spirit has long been famous 
for its great age; superior aroma 
and extreme delicacy. It is a 
STIMULUS __in RHEUMATIC 
AFF ECTIONS, and adirect remedy 
in COLDSand CATARRHS, and as 
a wholesome and pleasant beverage 
it is unsurpassed. 


NTS TO VIOLIN PLAYERS. 
rolessional Player. Author of ‘The 
Master It’ Cath Edirion), ° The 
autor’ (5th Edition), &e. 
dinburgh, and all Booksellers. 


Price, 54s, per Dozen Bottles. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


or Chocolate Powder 


E SOLUBLI COCOA Sold) by _Grocers and Wine 
Uhe Faculty ious, per- Merchants, 
tetly dige ST, LUN- sae - 
I CHRISTIES, 
zs, Mitton Street, EC. 
THE 


WONDERFUL 
VELVETEEN, 


at Qs, a yard. 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are 
the Manufacturers of the first-class Velveteen which 
all over _the World. 


Caster Oi} and all| Nauseous 
Uniform, sate,pleasant and 
— Recammended highly by | 
Adults and 
for H 


Stocker’s rder | ig now well-known . t 
AEP, AN" It is fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is gua- 
Sata Nave fount} sntaperien!.” | ranteed. ? 
German N°; wredie hose of the Ifa, dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


will give a new dress for nothing at 


deandss..by pos! | fhulty, 1 


Licorice 's sdoaind ss. 3 H » Maw. Sen. {all and pi full cost. for making and trimming. 
ind “Thompsen, nnpson, Millard | The ae ‘of this beautiful Velveteen in, Black and 
TC 


bern ifal Colours now worn is 2s.a 
Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 
Gd. a yard. ; 

; to write for patterns of this 


GEORGE 


TOT. 


all the most 
This quality 
5. 6 6d a 


is 5 
WIS'S ask lad 


md Ca., &e. Proprietor 


Lozenges. STOCKER, Chemist, 


‘THE “LOUIS VELVETEEN. ordinary Velveteen. : 

: ERS rh will then be able to judge for. themselves 
Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and the | whether LEWIS'S, of Market Stree Manchester, 
ee : cherpest qualities to | praise their Velveteen more than it deserves. 


rd 


every from th UES | ‘ 
1 Iadies should write for Wrtr FoR PaTTERNS on an ordinary post- 
: ) : des to card 
Lip go-yee ea - SWTS'S pay carriage on all orders to an y address 
THOMAS WALLIS and CO., Holborn Cireus, |, DEMIS S pis carne on ® ; 


in the United Kingdom, 2 = ‘ 
When writing please mention Graphic, 


. A coat LEWIS'S, 
ROSES. Superb Collection of, cael 1s 


2 dy £99 the Collection, ¢ re and 
Eee Coe ia, | MARKET STREET, Manchester. 


London, F.C, 


Who supply all shales and all qmlities at most 
reasonable prices. 


la Tes 


Ree and SONS, 
WwW ST. LAWRENCE WORKS. IPSWICH, 
and LONDON? s7, HOLBOKN VIADUCT, EC. 


Ig 
yal 
alt 


t 


No. 151. 

Melon and Plant Frames of every deseription. 
No. 1st. £Span Frame (as illustration). 
Prices, Carriage Paid. 

4 ft. by 6 ft., r light, £3 3s. od. Packing 4s. 6d. extra 
Sft.by6ft,2 . 4 158. od. 55.60, 4, 
12 ft, by 6 ft. 3 4. 6 10s. od. » 636d. 4, 
Full Illustrated Catalogue, post free on application. 


CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS. 
W. BENSON, Maker of the 


e Great Clock at Lucknow, see Builder August 1, 
and Engineering August 28th Jast, manufactures at 
the Steam Factory on Ludgate Hill, Church, ‘Turret, 
Stable and Factory Clocks of superior design and 
construction, of brass o gun metal, with Graham's 
dead beat escapement, p..ndulum compensated with 
zine and iron tubes, and all he latest improvements. 
Clocks now making :—Llanv ir, Welshpool, Mysore 
(for the Maharaja), Forgne, N.B., &e. 
Advice, specifications, and estimates free Is WwW. 
BENSON, Steam Clock Factory, Ludgate Hill, and 
Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 


” 


With all 


TRAVELLING BAGS MAPPIN 


and DRESSING and WEBB’S 
CASES Latest 
of every Patented 
description. Improvements. 


MMi 


“| Be STEINWAY PIANOS, 
GRAND and UPRIGHT. 

GTEINWAY and SONS are the only 

Manufacturers who make all the component parts 

of their pianofortes, interior and exterior (including 

the casting of the full Metal Frames) in their own 


Factories. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free on application. 
STEINWAY HALL, 
Lower SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W. 


| O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night 
fora week. itis a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 
by restoring its healthy action. 
Sulpholine is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 
2s. 9d. each. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON 
TONIC strengthens tne nerves andj muscular 
systerr, improves ‘igestion, stimulates the circula- 
tion, p:omotes appetite, animates the spirits, and 
thorougaly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-two 


doses), 4s.6d. ‘ é 
Soild’ by Chemists everywhere, Insist on having 


Pepper’s Tonic. 


|e 


have been made in the manufacture of Ford's 
Shirts. Si 


UREKA SHIRTS. — FORD’S 


EUREKA SHIRTS. — Great, improvements 
Eureka 


UREKA DRESS 


A large stock ready made in sixteen different 
sizes, 14 to17 inch,to wear with one stud, 5s. 6d,, 7s. 6d., 
gs. 6d. In single boxes ready for use, by Parcels 
Post free—R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


AL SIs. — The only Flannel 
Shirts that_never shrink in washing not it 
washed 100 times. Made in mixed colours. Greys, 
Drabs, Browns. By Parcels Post paid. Write for 
atterns and self-measure.—R. FORD &CO., 41. 
Poultry, London. 


AEE! DIUS.—The only Wool Fabric 

that never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's 
Under Vests. six different sizes, 5s. 9d. to 7s, gd. each ; 
Pants, with belt bands, 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; half-hose, 
is. tos. 6d. Allto match. Three different colours. 
Patterns and self-measure free by post—R. FORD 
& CO.,41, Poultry, London. 


E 


A LAXATIVE AND REFRESHING Fruit Lozence. 
“TOMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion 
aemae is Sereeable to take, 
and never produces irritation, 
GRILLON. nor interferes with business or 
pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
GRILLON, 69 QuEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FACT—HAIR COLOUR WASH 

& —By damping the hair with this, in 2 hours grey 
hair hecomes the original colour. ros.6d,,sent forstamps 
ALEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit Street, London. 


BoORWICE'S BAKING POWDER 
FOR HOME MADE BREAD and PASTRY. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
¥VORPLUM PUDDINGS and PLUM CAKE 


RORWICK'S BAKING POWDER 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


BoRWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY 


EPrs’s C8605: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
a BY a thorough knowledge of the 


natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocna, Mr 
Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use ot 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gra- 
dually built up until strong enough ‘to resist 
every. tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood anda properly-nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
| JAMES EPPS AND co, 
HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


YVERES LES PALMIERS — 
VAR, FRANCE.—Twenty-eight, hours from 
London, ‘The warm most sheltered, and best 
drained of Winter Srations on the Mediterranean. 
Every information gratis. Application to President de 
Syndicat, Hyéres, Var, France. 


[ NDIEN 


Is. 


ADIES’ JACKET and MANTLE 

CLOTHS for the Season fully one third under 

West End prices... A. BROWN and SONS, Woollen 

Merchants, 8, Holborn Circus, London. Established 
in these yremises Over 52 years. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY 


beg to announce that their 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
for Autumn and Winter is 
NOW READY, 
containing Illustrations of Costumes, Mantles, and 
Millinery, with full particulars, and puieene and a 
complete list of Drapery, Hosiery, Gloves, &e A 
copy will be forwarded, post free, on application. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W. 


M A i F I re a WEB B, 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST FREE. 


OXFORD ST., W., & POULTRY, OITY (“s:ini*) LDN. 


MANUFACTORY--Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


CHAPMAN & CO. 


GILE AGENTS AND DRESS MERCHANTS. 


COSTUME SKIRT 
in the 
NEW BOUCLE CLOTH 
or 
GLENEFER TWEED, 
with 
MATERIAL 
for 
BODICE 
in 


THIRTY SHADES. 


FINISHED 
27s. 6d 


CHAPMAN & CO, 


TTIN L R 
B. N° G H! i LONPoN ENGLAND. 
Patterns free to all parts of the World. 
INSTANTLY 


“TOOTHACHE” curzn'sy 


BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


Which is admitted by Dentists and the Medical Profession to be the 
BEST KNOWN CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
"T ES TiMoNn IAL from the Rev. Aubrey C. Price, B.A., late Fellow of New 


rf College, Oxford, Minister of Immanuel Church, West Brixton, $.W. * August 20, 1885 
Owing to extensive decay in two double teeth, I sufiered for days excruciating pain. aS Tecon 
mended to try Bunter’s Nervine, J did so; to my joy the pain quickly and entirely ceased, 
repeatedly derived the greatest possible relief in severe neuralgic headache from four to five drops of 
Nervine, taken upon a lump of white sugar.” : 


BUNTER'S NERBVINE, of all Chemists, 1s. 134d. and 2s. gd. 


ave since 
Bunter s 


ae This advertisement will not appear again this year ( 1585). Only a few 
Chairs remain unsold. A further supply will not arrive before April, 1886. 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM 
>, THE RBOUDOIR 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR REST AND COMFORT. 
RECOMMENDED BY SCORES OF GENTLEMEN. THE LAD 
; IES 
ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THEM. 
Graceful, Easy, Fashionable, and Inexpensive. . 


here was a time, not many years past, when the ideal and omnipresent chair of every well-re ‘ed 
sa ne, not ma years past, when the ideal 1 omnipresent chai ee i 

uae aa not n ; ‘ dent 2 sent chair o Ko " a 
family ” was the soft, yielding, upholstered seat, wherein the weary frame could sink, and rest as ae Burated 


elond Butaimes have, cuaneed “Grown wiser, of course, perhaps stronger, and now the light hamboo-hacked 
STE is eda Ue ghee Si Br emnpuatic utility and thorough satislaction the BUNGALOW ROCKER 
and strength aethe Sens in cae hard to break, and easy to dust and keep clean. Comfort, convenience, 
received strong expressions ee ree Saas and it is therefore not to be wondered at that they have 
is 30s. No charge is made for packing, every purchaser. The price of the BUNGALOW ROCKER 


‘RICHARDS, TERRY, and CO., 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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NEW SACRED SONGS BY. GOUNOD 
ARK! MY SOUL, IT IS THE 
LORD. 
PEACE, PERFECT PEACE (with 
ad libitum Chorus) 
The above are equal to any Sacred Songs ever 


written by this pOpuar comnenet 
TICE 25, net. 


CHAPPELL and COQ., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


CHAPPELL and CO’S NEW 
and POPULAR SONGS. 


JZ CAME WITH THE MERRY 
MAY, LOVE. Tostt. Sung with enormous 
success by Mr.:Maas and other favourite vocalists. 


ie CAME WITH MERRY 
MAY, LOVE. In E flat, F, and A flat. 


BD ME GOOD-BYE (Words by 


*, E, WEATHERLY). Tost!. - 
“One of the greatest of Signor Tosti’s many 


success MIE GOOD-BYE. (Waltz, H. 


ID 
B pr Camors). Played at the Promenade Concerts 
Mi TO-DAY. Isidore de Lara. 


Sung by the composer with the greatest suc- 


ss, and always re-dem ded. 
T AINE “RO-DAY. Isidore de Lara. 


AY In E flat, F, and A flat. ? 
ARLING MINE. L. Engel. 


To be sung by Madame Adelina Patti at 
Brighton on November sth, and St. James's Hall on 


November sth. 
NCE AND FOR EVER. (Words 


by G. Cuirton BincHaM), IsIDORE DE Lara. 
‘Mr, de Lara's newest song will be a great success. _ 


(CAUGHT. Words by Ed. Oxenford. 
A, Romi. 

ANGEL WINGS. A. Romili. 

REMEMBER ME. Jules de Sivrai. 


Sung by Mr. Maas. 
The words of this beautitul song are the last 
written by the late Hugh Conway. 
SONG OF ASOLDIER. (Words 


by D’ARcY JAXONE.) MicHAEL Watson. 
“A grand baritone song with a grand chorus.” 


n A and B flat. 


HE CANNOT JOIN THE CHIL- 
DREN'S. PLAY; or, THE ANGEL'S 
LADDER. (Words by 


CHAPMAN.) 
ALFRED REDHEAD. i 
“One of the most pathetic songs we have seen tor 


many a day. 


ARTHUR 


Price 2s. each net, post free, 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond 
15. Poultry, E.C. 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN'S NEW 
FTER LONG YEARS. 


“A very charming song of that clever and 
popular composer, Miss Caroline Lowthian.” 
Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New, Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


UCGALOSSIS NEW DANCES : 


ABBY POLKA. 


ust published, 
y PET WALTZ. 
Played everywhere. 
Pp, 2nd 0. POLKA. 
© One of the best “dancing” polkas ever 


published, 
; CARA WALTZ. 


Danced nightly by Miss Kate Vaughan, in the 


Street, and 


hallet, " Excelsior.” and doubly encored. 
[ATER ON. Song. Words by 
CLaxson BELLAMY. To melody of" Mia Cara” 


waltz. 
Price_2s. each net. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 59, New, Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


First Edition of 50,000 copies. 
28.450 Copies sold first month of issue. 


ANY A MILE AWAY. By 
phBRIM LANE. By BERTHOLD TOURS. 
FAIRY TALES. By A. H. BEHREND. 
FIRSTIN THE FIELD. By THEO BONHEUR. 


PUNCH and JUDY. By Behrend. 
“The piper piped and the children danced. 
Over the village green. ‘(Words JAXONE). 
GOME ONE'S SWEETHEART. 
By PunsuTI. 
“I'm some one’s little sweetheart, 
But whose you ne'er could guess. 
Keys for all voices, 24 stamps each. 
Ww. MORLEY and CO., 127, Regent Street. Ww. 
EMOVAL.—W. ORLEY and 
CO., Music Publishers, beg to announce that 
to meet the requirements of their rapidly-increasing 


vholesal: etail trade, they ave now 
WhleeNED from 269, REGENT STREET. 20 


larger and more extensive premises, ray REG 
STREET, where all communications s ould be se 


OBERT COCKS andCO.’S NEW 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


nt, 


OLITUDE. (Melodie.) Tito 
Mar TEI. as. net. Just published. 
P HILLIDA. (Danse Joyeuse). 
Hucu CLEenpow, 1s. 6d, net. 


“Will become very popular," —Brighton Gazette, 
" [xt Oe: (A Fairy Dance). H. 
LocE. 1s. 6d, net. 
“Tt 1s only occasionally that we meet, with an 
example so. pretty in its simplicity as is this Fairy 
Dance," —Birmingham Gazette, 


ARANTELLA. C. Marshall. 2s. 
net 
NONE. (Gavotte). W. Mason. 


1s. 6d. net. 
“One of the best Gavottes of all that we have 
recently seen,’ —Jilustrated Sporting and Dramatic. 
USHION DANCE. (An Oid 
English Dance). M. Watson, 2s. net. 


“Very quaint and uncommon.’—Lady. | . 
* You will be more than pleased with the ‘Cushion 


Dance.’ "—Truth 
6.NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON.W. 


The favourite song of Public Singers. 24 stamps. 
ONSTANT STILL. By Leigh 
KincsmILt. Sung with immense success at the 
Inventions, the Royal Albert Hall, and Promenade 


Concerts. No song has of late created so, much sen- 
sation as Leigh Kingsmill’s “Constant Still.” In C, 


D(D toE) andF. 
PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd.,N.W. 


Played everywhere on the Bands. 


[YY WALTZ. By Fabian Rose. 
Also’ “Je T’Adore " Polka, b, the same com- 

poser. The catching melodies of these two composi- 

tions are sufficient to account for their frequent appear- 

ance in BallProgrammes. 25, net each. 

PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd, N.W. 


In B Flat, C (CtoF), D,and E Flat. 
( 3 LORY TO THEE, MY GOD, 
THIS NIGHT. By Carles Gounop. 
Every admirer of a really beautiful Sacred Song 
should get this at once. It even outrivals his ‘‘ King 
nf Love.’ . As a Duet for Mezzo and Baritone it is 


splendid, Song or Duet, 2s. net. 
PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd.. N.W. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
£20.—G90D, USEFUL, 
* SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO, fullest 
compass, iron _ plate, and latest. improvements. 
* Strong, sound, and durable, adapted for hard 


ractice.” Drawings post free. 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


PIANO, £35, (Civil Service cash 
price)—Trichord drawing-room model, repeti- 
tion action, grand, rich, full tone, in handsome Italian 
walnutwood case, elaborately carved and fretwork 
front and cabriole truss legs. The usual price 
charged for this instrument is 50 guineas. Drawings 
of this beautiful piano sent post free. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27. Baker Street, 

Portman Square, London, W. 


THE MIKADO; or, the Town of 


TITIPU. ! 
Words by W. S$, Gipert. Music by ARTHUR 
% SULLIVAN. 

VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 

Lowell Tracy) . + ‘i Soe ig BS Ode Tet, 
Ditto ditto, handsomely bound . F . 7s. 6d, net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (arranged by 

George Lowell Tracy) . 4 i . 3S. od. net. 
LIBRETT 1s, od. net. 


CHAPPELL and CO. 50, New, Bond Street, 
A, Sea 15, Poultry, F.C, 
(oar ee and CO. have on view 


every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 


reduced prices for cash, or may be purchased on the 
Three Years’ system. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S Student's 
PIANOFORTES. from 16 guineas. 


(CHAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 
bs with Check Action, from 2zquineas, a 
Ceres and CO.’S_IRON- 

FRAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE 


PIANOFORTES for Ocean Steamers and Extreme 
Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


BRoADWOODS, COLLARD’S, 
ERARD'S, and other Eminent Makers. 


PIANOS. — An opportunity now 

offers to those who arelable to! pay cash, of 
urchasing really good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Rrard. and other makers (used during last season) at 
nominal prices, to make room for new stock. De 
seriptive fats sent free—LHOMAS OETZMANN 
and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


(formerly with Oetzmann and Plumb), desire 
it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only 
address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

THOMAS OETZMANN,and CO. 


( “HARLES HALL’ES Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New and, Enlarged Edition. 
CHARLES HALLE’'S New Pranororte TuTOR, 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
Catalogues post, free on application. 
FORSYTH B ROTHERS. London & Mancnester. 


(CHAPPELL and CO. have on view 
GRAND PIANOFORTES from 50 to 250 


Guineas 
SONGS. Just Published. 
A SHINING ANGEL (F and A). 
Sung by Maviune Patey 
Our OF FASHION (F and A). 
Sung by Madame Patey. 
FISHERWIFE’S VIGIL 
*T BE BENDED BOW (F and E 
Micuart WATSON. 


NEW BOND STREET AND POULTRY. 
(Gand B flat). F. Bevan. 
Sung by Mr Franklin Clive. 


PATEY AND WILLIS’S NEW 
A.H. BEHREND. 
A. H. BENREND. 
T# 
Sung by Miss Cravino. 
ET (C and 6). 


I SAW 
flail). A.C. MACKENZIE. 
Fach 2s, 
__. May be obtained ef any Music Seller. 
PATEY and WILLIS, Publishers, 41, Great Marl- 
borough Street, London, W. 


ROYLANCE'S “ NUMERICAL” 

PIANOFORTE SYSTEM,—Will _ enable 
persons of any age to p zt.once without any pre- 
te 


vious knowledge of music w 
Phe 
corres ps. 


change and Maré pape in answer to a 
» Oct. zoth, 1884 :—" You cannot do 
get ‘Roylance's Method ;" it is just what 


a) 
as, od. nett, or 33 stamps, including Diagram 
of Pianotorte Key-board —C. ROYLANCE Direct 
Musigtl Instrument Importer, 184, Tottenham Court 
WOU. 


a J ‘O LADIES.—SALE of NEW 
4 MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 

All new songs. pieces, &e., of all publishers in stock. 

New copies, best editions. Prices commence 4d., 6d., 

8d. Catalogues sent gratis, post free. 

J. W. MOFFATT. 3, Barnsbary Street, London, N. 

stablished 1827. 


D/ALMAINES PIANOS. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
= EASY TERMS. 

TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY, 

Cis oo + Cl.2,420; Cl. 4, £26 caw Awe 45 
173 an 3 K23 5) 9 52 H303 7s LAOG ve 
Ti BAPMAINE Snd'CO, "OP 

gt Finsbury Pavement, City . American 

Organs from £5. 


Establ ished 100 years. 


OMINION ORGANS. 
Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
brated Instruments post free. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


RICHARD 


BENTLEY and SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HE COACHING AGE. By 
STANLEY Harris, author of ‘Old Coaching 
Dass &c. Int vol., demy 8vo, with Sixteen spirited 
a l-page Illustrations on stone, by Joun STURGESS. 
188. 


11. 
DRIVE THROUGH ENG. 
LAND : or,a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 
By James Joun Hussey, Author of “An Old- 
Fashioned ume “Tn t vol, demy 8vo, with 
‘Twenty Full-page Illustrations, Engraved by GEORGE 
PEARSON, 16s. 


TIL 
"T HECHERSONESE WITHTHE 
GILDING OFF. Ry Emity Ivyes. In 2 
vols.. crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 21S. 


IV. se 

F I “HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

EDMUND YATES. To which is added an 

account of his. recent experiences in * Holloway 
Gaol.” Int vol., crownl8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY ard SON, New 

: _ _ Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


USED sy THE QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY SAND 
IN THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
ETTS’S DIARIES. 1886, 


| DIARIES, 1886, 


Meet every requirement, being the cheapest, best, 
and most practical kind in use. 

Publishel only by LETTS, SON, and co. 
(Limited).33, King William Street, London Bridge,or 
from any Stationer or Bookstall. 


(CHRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 


MAN’S.—A varied assortment of original 
patterns from the most eminent publishers. Descrip- 
tive catalogues post free. 

: ity, CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, Leicester Square. 


Cee CARDS at CHAP- 


MAN'S.—A packet of 36 superior Cards, 3¢ 
Stamps,either Flowers and Views,Figures or Animals. 
and Humorous. &c. 

T. CHAPMAN, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


IM 


THE GRAPHIC 


APLE and CO., 
TL OTTENBEM COURT ROAD, 
U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
HE MAJESTY. 


MALE and CO.’s Furnishing 

ESTABLISHMENT, the largest inthe 
world, Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate Gel vELy Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. o family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights of 
London. To export merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by. experiented packers —MAPLE 
and CO., London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO.-NEW ROOMS. 


: [ HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 

Messrs. MAPLE and CO.-s are ‘ood examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 
carried out in perfect taste, without extravagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO —BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. nave seldom less 
_ than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft. Gin. to sft. 6in, wide, ready for immediate delivery 
—on the fay of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 
mentand delay incident to choosing from designs 
only shears but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 


Marre and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, 
adapted for mosquito curtains, ( 
tralia, and the colonies. Price for full-sized bed- 
steads, varying from 258. Shippers and Colonial 
visitors, are invited to inspect. this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
APLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES 


APLE and CO.— pring Mat- 

_ tresses, — The PATEN ire-wovyen 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
rangements have been made that this much-admired 
Mattress is sold at the following low prices: sft. 
14s. 9d. ; 3ft. 6in., 178. 94. 4ft., 20s. 6d. ; aft. 6in., 235. 6d. 


MAPLE and CO. FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO.— FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers, of the finest 
Woods to be found'in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
by steam power.—T ottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years 


MAPLE and CO.—Manufacturers 
3 _of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference. -MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court 


Road. ‘ 
APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
anda prettier wood. 500 bedroom (suites, finished in 


and Cots, specially 
used in India, Aus- 


various woods, to select from. Prices 4 to 250 guineas 
Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road, London. 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 


I 
"TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE L —Liver complaint and diarrhoea, from which I 


and CO. have just received large Consignments 

of fine TURKEY CARPETS, unique colourings, 

reproductions of the 17th century, bein the first dali 

very of those made from this Season's ¢ ip—MAPLE 

an CO., London and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
myrna. 


URKEY CARPETS. — These 


special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, and Tur- 
key Carpets in stock to select from, in all sizes. 
MAPLE and CO., the largest furnishing establish- 
ment in the world. Acres of Show-rooms for 
the display, of first-class furniture for immediate 
delivery.—TottenhamCourt Road, London :and Paris 


7[ BE LARGEST STOCK of 


Cater tSs CARPETS in 
EUROPE. 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
5,000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention of art collectors, 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQ ETERIE. 


ARQUETERIE FLOORS and 

SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
tions of woods in parqueterie are laid in Messrs. 
MAPLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can inde of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- | 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade} supplied. 


MAPLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


WI4PL* and CO.—CLOCKS 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 


MArLE and CO. — DRAWING. 
ROOM CLOCKS to go for 490 days with 
once winding ; a handsome present. rice yos. War- 
ranted, MAPILE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and rawing-room. | 
Over 3co to select from. Price 10s. gd. to 30 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


(sees DEPARTMENT. 


MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in furnishing 
at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


D 


TOMACH.—DU_ BARRY’S 


medical treatment.—V. Movana. Cadiz. DRESSING ate 
STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD ee CASES. us +s 158. 
has cured me of thirty-six years’ asthma, JESPATCH BO ES. . 21S. 
which obliged me to get up tous or five times PAR ses . = ae 
every night to re ieve my chest from a pressure a Ne Se. aa . . 
which threatened _suffocation.—Rev. Ss. Bait: r [i RY CABINETS . 308, 
LeT, Ecrainville, France. Lr ne ee valk ; on 
EURALGIA.—DU BARRY’S CIGAR CABIN} ter a “428. 


N 


LEEPLESSNESS. — DU 
[NEANTS” PROSPERITY AND 


PRICES —DU BARRY'S REVA: 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. | 


N? 
P 


DY BARRY’S REVALENTA 


EBzrRAcTS from 100,000 CURES 


DYSPEPSIA. —DU_ BARRY’S 


C 


HEALTH Cure of Nervousness 


Dee — DU 


D 


CONSUMPTION. DU BARRY’S 


Nov. 7, 1885 


Wehee. Partes Furnishing are 

invited to obtain (tree by post), th HIN 

and, GLASS “CREALOGUE. oF ALFRED 

PEARCE. It contains Nine Estimates (commencin; 

at 45), and much other useful information. ne 
39, Ludgate Hill, Established 1760. 


f 
MORE MEDICINE FOR 
ADULTS OR CHILDREN, ' 
ERFECT LT TO 
Stomach, Lungs, Nerves, Liver. Blood, Brain, 
and Breath restored without medicine, purging, 
or expense, by Du Barry's delicious Reyalenta 
Arabica Foor , which saves fifty times its cost 
in medicine. 


MPORTANT NOTICE, 
TOCK SALE. 
Now PROCEEDING. 
ETZMANN and CO, 


ARABICA FOOD and TONIC BISCUITS, 
which save invalids and children, and also 
rear successfully infants whose ailments and 
debility had resisted all other nursing and 
treatments. They repair the lining membranes 
throughout the system, and cure 


YSPEPSIA, Indigestion, Con- 
D stipation, _Consum saat Cough, Asthma, ADDITION and 
Catarrh, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, ervous De- 


bility, Typhus, Scarlatina, Diphtheria, Enteric 

Fever, Measles, Eruptions of the Skin, Fever, ALTERATION of PREMISES. 
and Ague, and all inflammatory and wasting 
diseases.—Dr. Routh, of the Samaritan Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children, after analysing 


sixteen other kinds of food, says:— 


U BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST 


of ALL. It has saved many women and _chil- 
dren wasting with atrophy and marked debility.” 
100,000 cures, including those of the late Em- 
eror Nicholas, the Marchioness of Bréhan, 
cord Stuart de Decies, Dr. Livingstone, and 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African Explorers, Drs. 
Ure, Wurzer, &c. 


MONGST the STOCK now 
CLEARING OUT are the following items .— 

All Goods are marked in Plain Figures, on view in 
the Show Rooms and Premises on each side of the 
Rebuilding —OETZMANWN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73 
y7, and 79, Hampstead Road, N.W. “ee 


12] PIECES REAL BRUSSELS, 


ats. 83d. per yard: 84 Pieces of Tapesiry 
Brussels at 1s. An immense quantity of ead eeay 3 
Carpets of every description, with or without bord 

at great reduction. 372 large Axminster Hearth Rugs. 
at 8s. 11d. ; usual price 13s, 6d. 118 large Indian Rugy, 
at 6s, 1d -OETZMANN and CO. ae 


A ROOM SUITES, some slightly soiled, clea:- 
ing out at from 9 to 35 guineas ; several handson:+ 
Dining-room Suites, from 12 to 45 guineas ; Nalin 
Sideboards, from 8 to 39 guineas; Easy Chairs, fr 
s; elegant Drawing-room Cabine’s, 
| guineas, greatly reduced to avo 
TZMANN and CO, 


of cases which had resisted all other treat- 
ments. 


FOOD. Cure 100,516.—-A {dangerous illness 
having left my digestive organs too weak to 
assimilate ordinary food of any kind sufficient | 
to keep me alive, I owe my_preservation to Du 
Barry's Food and Tonic Biscuits, on which 

subsisted for months recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, | {rem 2 to re 
to the astonishment of myself, my medical | damage.—Ok 


adviser, and friends—EDWARD Woop, Bolton, aie ire Pena ts 
June 14, 1883. N IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
URE of DYSPEPSIAand LIVER | £4 of CHIMNEY GLASSES and OVERMAN- 
COMPLAINTS.—From the Ri ht Honourable TELS, from 2 to 20 guineas. Large handsome wo 
the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord-Lieutenant ot nut and ebonised Overmantels, with yelled 
the County Waterford :—" Feb, 15, 1859—I have pales: ee s usual price, 1958, Handsome: 
derived much. benefit. from the use of DU cbonised and gold Brackets, 6s.9d. 0 Brass 
BARRY'S FOOD.—Stuart de Decies.” irandole Mirror Brackets, with tw: 
Jandsome ebonised Chairs, in tapes 
8s.9d. Handsome Bedroom Su 
44 17s. 6d. to 43 guineas. Iron and Brass Beds 5 
irom 8s. 6d. to 12 guineas —-OETZMANN ani CO 


283 “wood 


LARGE WHITE WOOL 
Scarlet 


oe 


and WEAKNESS.—" With gratitude I testify 
to the great efticacy of DU BARRY'S FOOD 
in restoring and sustaining Health in Nervous- 
ness and Weakness.—( Mrs.) E. Gretton, Upper 


Park, Dedham, 9th March, 1880. 
BARRY'S 


FOOD has cured me of a catarrh and nightly 
sweatings, terrible irritations of the stomach. 
and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen 
years.—]. COMPARET, Parish Priest, St. Ro- 
maine-des-Tles, France. 


ERVOUSNESS.—DU BARRY'S 
FOOD. Cure of the Marchtoness de Bréhan | 
1/245 


BLANKETS, at 2s. rid. 359 Heave 
Blankets, at 3s. ard. Austrian Stripe 


Versailles, ofseven years’ liver compiaint, sleep- 
les! s, palpitation, and the most intense ner 
yeu. amutation and debility, rendering her unfit 
for reading or social intercourse. 


HANDSOME BLACK and 
BRASS COAL VASES. with lining 


PARALYSIS, CONSTIPATION, raptsc pops complete. gs.uid. 73 egit et as 
and H.EMORRHOIDS, " From which I sut, CT eee Ee ia eer | sees Tale Lata 
fered SIXTY YEARS, have entirely yielded | complete, 1s. 6d., ‘3s. 6d, and oe Iac these are Ww 
i Bu pakiy sPGO0 a8 Tan he CHET“ ie ep hE 
Wot + x : 4 complete, 158. i ectro plate and best vbi 
King’s College, Cambridge, roth Oct... 1849) Cutlery clearing out at about halt price. Fenders 


Wiiiiam Hunt, Barrister-at-Law. 


CATARRH, with its excruciating 
misery, had resisted the greatest medical sku! 
during EIGHT long years. but DU BARRY'S 
divine REVALENTA FOOD cured it in an 
incredibly short time.—Paris, 15th April, 1862. 
Depe, Professor of Chemistry. 


EBILITY.—_DU BARRY’S 


FOOD has perfectly cured me of twenty years 


Fire irons_of every description at great redu 
Japanned Toilet Sets, 65. r1d. complete. 


34'7 TOILET SETS, EWER, 
BASIN, &c., complete, good patierns. 
38. 3d. per set. 135 China Trinket Sets, seven p: 
complete, ts. 83d. A quantity of Odd Lots and 
complete Sets in China and Earthenware, Din 
Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services at nom 
prices. 128 Tea Sets, 40 Pieces, at 5s. 6d. per set. 


dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, which pre- | 8 i 
Bee my | Pesci: or eee m ee or | nets of Jugs. rodd, per set. A wonderful assortmen: 
7 Se Madame bfartistic Ornaments at, less than half price. De- 


greatly reduced. 


making even the slightest 
dozen, 


BoRELL DE CARBONETTI, Avignon. canters, Wines, and_ ‘Tumblers 


Superior, Cut-glass Tumblers, 3s. lod, per 
reduced from 7s, 6d. Glass Epergnes, 1s. each. 


ALE 

OW PROCEEDING 

ETZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


N= TOTTENHAM COURT- 
ROAD and GOWER STREET STATION 


FOOD. Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy, 
Deafness, on which I spent thousands of pounds 
during twenty-five years in vain, have yielded 
to this divine food, and Iam now restored to 
petteet health—Mr. James Roperts. Wood 


Jerchant. 


YSPEPSIA—CONSTIPATION. 
—DU BARRY’S FOOD. Cure No. 49,832 0f 
fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthina, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, by Du 
Barry's Food.—Maria Jotty. 


VER.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


ENRY RODRIGUES’ 


EDDING AND _ BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS 
49. PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
) 


SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE 
In Polished Brass, Ormolu. Oxidized Silver, and 
ina, from 21s. to $10. 


had suffered fearfully for two years, despite the 
best *metlical treatment, have yielded to Du 
Barry's excellent food.—W. 
H.M-S. unattached, London. 


Epig, Major, 


FOOD has perfectly cured many years’ fear- 
ful pains in the stomach and intestines, and 
sleep!essness, with constant nervous irritability. 
for which my wife had submitted in vain to 


LIQUEUR CASES - «+ 428. 10 £12 
SCENT BOTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, & FANS 
‘And a large and Choice assortment of Englis 
Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £3- 
TRAVELLING DRESSING 


BAGS, Morocco, Wide Opening, with a 
£20, 


FOOD is a remedy which I could almost call 
divine. It has perfectly cured our dear sister 
Julia, who has been suffering the last four years 
with neuralgia in the head, which caused het 
‘cruel agony, and left her almost without rest — 


Rey. J. Monassier, Valgorge, France., 


marked Silver Fittings. £538. £10 108, £15, 
43 50. zs 
Seta TRAVELLING BAGS, HAND BAGS, 
and CARRIAGE BAGS. in Ru-sia and Crocodile. 


poRTRalrT ALBUMS at 


s 10. 
ATION ALBUMS. 
Leather and Plush, 
24 Portraits. 


MONOGRAMS, 
and Address Dies. En- 
il and artistic designs 
LOPES. brilliantly le 
andin Golk iver, Bronze, and Colours 
IEF STA PING, any colour.1s. pet £90 
1 Fashionable Note Papers. 
} KAY 


BARRY’S FOOD has cured my daughter, who 
had suffered for two'years fearfully from general 
debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and 
a total exhaustion, and given her health, sleep. 
and strength, with hard muscle and cheerful- 
ness.—H, DE Mont outs, Paris. 


REGIMEN TAL & PI 
PHOTOGRAPH SCR 
all sizes, to hold from 2 to 


R OPRIGUES, 
Arms, Coronet, Crest 
graved_as Gems, from one 


NOTEPA : ERAND F 


SLEEP. Ever, since I fed my baby on DU 
BARRY S REVALENTA FOOD he deve- ! 
lopes wonderfully, being as strong as a child of 
twicehisage. He sleeps soundly all night from , 
eight p.m, to eight a.m., and is cheerful dur.ng 
the day Ross Beestry.—York, Veyner St. 99 


LENTA ARABICA, suitably packed for all 


climates. In tins of 4 1b., 25.3 rlb., 38. 6d. 


2 Ibs., 65.) 3lbs., 148.5 izths.,. , or about nd PAIN TING. 

2 Cards printed, for 4s. 6d_ a 

aie SC 3g . = 6% . MENUS, WEDDING 
LENTA BISCUITS, t lb.. 3s. 6d.; albs., 65. NN TSVITATIONS. 


U BARRY and CO. (Limited), 
7, Regent St., London, (W.; and ats, Rue de | piesa Se 
Cistiglione, Paris; Dende indy Christchurch LATT’S SPECIALITIES. 
HINA TEA IN 3 QUALITIES. 


and Dunedin, Kempthorne, Prosser, and Co.;: 
pLart & CO., 7 St. Martin's 
Wi 


Greig; Sydney, Elliott ; Soul, Pitt Street; also 
of Gibbs, Bright and _Co., in Melbourne. 
Sydney, Brisbane, and Dunedin; in Calcutta, 
Smith, Stanistead and Co., R, Scott ‘Thompson 
Bombay, 


Brisbane, Elliott Bros. and Co. ; Adelaide, 
Faulding and Co.; adulla, Walker and 

Lane, London, W.C., send free to any part 
of England, Treland, or Scotland, on receipt ot cas 


and Co., Government Place ; José | with order— 

Januario de_Souz: ‘Treacher and Co., D, P. | First quality, 1 1b., 3s. gd. ; 2 Ibs.. 65, 3d.; 4 Ibs., 12s. 
Cama and Co., Fracig, Times, and. Co. ; Goa, and 3s. extra for every further Ib. ’ 
Fracis, Times, and Co. A. ‘M, Gomez and | Second quality, tb. 28 gd. ;2 Tbs... 5 d.; 4 lbs., 198. 
Son: Colombo, Maitland and Co.; New and 2s. 6d. extra for every rther Ib. 

York, Park and Tilford, 917, >| Third quality. 1 Ib.. 2s. 3d. 5 wo 45. 3d. 3 4 Ibs. 85. 
Halifax, N.S., Avery Brown; and as. extra for every further lb. 

Sugden, Evans, and Co.; Barbados, N.B.—If 25 Ibs, are ordered we charge 1d. per lb. 
Yokohama, Cocking an 0.3 less; if 50 lbs., ad. per Tb. jess. 

Rokert: ; Malta, Dr. Grech; Brussels, 


MPLOYMENTatyour own Home. 

—Wanted. LADIES and WOUNG eS 

york f 3 full or spare time, No convyassing. 

1 alas. tee fom NOVELTY CO., 5% 
Leicester Square, London W.C. 


Timmermanns, 8, Rue Rouppe ; Amsterdam, F, 
Von Windheim. and Co; Milan, Paganini and 
Villani; Rome, Sinimburghi ; Naples, Her- 
mann; Barcelona, Vidal y Ribas; Qporto, 
James Cassel's and Co. And at_all Grocers 
and Chemists in every part of the World. 
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Je» ORTD LAWRENCE was the first 
Chairman of the London School 
Board, but previous to this, on 
December 15th, 1870, the Board met 
in the Council Chamber of the Guild- 
hall, when Mr. Alderman Cotton, as 
the senior member of the Board for the 
City of London, presided temporarily 
over the proceedings. One of the 
earliest acts of this new corporation 
was to adopt a resolution, moved by 
Professor Huxley, for the appointment 
of a Committee “to consider the scheme 
of education to be adopted in the public 
elementary schools ;” and in the mean 
time an inquiry had been instituted into 
the amount of the deficiency of school 
accommodation in the metropolis. The 
chief practical outcome is these 390 Board 
Schools, scattered irregularly up and down 
the streets and lanes of Landon, with. their 
370,000 children in attendance. 

Before we glance at the work which is 
being done in these schools, it may be well 
to see how they stand related to the Legislature and to the 
machinery of Imperial administration. 
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STICK ALPHABET 


THE ACT 


Tue Elementary Education Act of 1870 introduced the com- 
pulsory attendance of children at 
school into this country; and yet 
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at school they should be enforced, the School Board to be otherwise 
treated as a Board ‘in default.” In the second place Mr. 
Mundella, in 1880, provided that there should be a code of bye-laws 
for the compulsory attendance of children at school in every district 
over the whole area of England and Wales. The bye-laws affect 
children only between the ages of five and thirteen ; but there was 
an additional provision of compulsion in Lord Sandon’s Act which, 
from and after 1876, forbade the attendance of children at school 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen, unless they had passed 
the Fourth Standard of examination, or had proved themselves to 
be qualified for what has been called the “*dunce’s certificate,” by 
attending school with tolerable regularity for a number of years 
without qualifying themselves to pass in Standard 1V. The com- 
pulsion provided in a code of bye-laws was defined and limited to a 
large extent by the section of the Act. One condition was that no 
child should be absent from school for the purpose of employment, 
or otherwise, under the age of ten. Between the ages of ten and 
thirteen exemptions were provided, and in the selection of these 
exemptions the School Boards had some license. On passing in one 
of the early standards of examination fixed by the Board the child 
would be entitled, under some minor conditions, to be at school 
half time and at work half time; and on passing in one of the 
higher standards named in the Board’s bye-laws, the child might 
leave school, and be no longer subject to compulsion. 

Another notable example of the permissive and optional element 
in the Act was in the matter of the establishment of School Boards. 
Neither town nor village was under the obligation to set up a School 
Board if it could show enough school accommodation for all the 
children, or make good the deficiency within a reasonable time. To 
this rule there was one exception—London. It was notorious that 
there were at any rate tens of thousands of children in the metro- 
polis who had not a school to go to, and it was specially provided in 
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another is tha liberty specially given to the London Board to 
appoint some gentleman as Chairman who has not been elected by 
the ratepayers to serve on the Board. But the London Board have 
never exercised these minor privileges which distinguish them from 
the country Boards. Their Chairman has always been a duly 
elected Member; and the first resolution that the Board ever 
passed, at that meeting on the 15th of December, 1870, while Mr. 
Alderman Cotton was Chairman vo éem., was ‘that no salary be 
awarded to the Chairman.” In consideration, however, of the 
great amount of work devolving on the Chairman, it was agreed at 
one of the earliest meetings to grant the Chairman the services of 
a private secretary at a salary of 300/., and this regulation has been 
in force from the beginning. All the world knows that on the 
retirement of the first Chairman, Lord Lawrence, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Reed was appointed to be his lordship’s successor, and 
that on the death of Sir Charles Reed Mr. Edward North Buxton, 
the present Chairman, was chosen to fill his place. 

There was none of the element of permission or option in that 
part of the Act of 1870 which related to the provision of the neces- 
sary accommodation for all the children. Mr. Forster’s Act was a 
measure above all things for covering the face of the country with 
schools, and any town or district or parish which did not respond to 
a notice to make good a proved deficiency of accommodation was 
compelled to elect a School Board, and the School Board was under 
statutory obligations to build schools until there should be a place 
for every child for whom elementary education was not otherwise 
provided. In London alone no inquiry was necessary in order to 
ascettain whether there was sufficient accommodation ; and the only 
task was to find out how much new schooling was needed. From 
rough calculations made in the Education Office while the Bill was 
going through the House of Commons in 1870, Mr. Forster thought 
it would be necessary to build Board Schools in the metropolis for 
about 100,G00 children, and on that 
basis he expressed the hope that 
a rate of threepence in the pound 


it did not prescribe compulsory 
attendance. It was not Mr. 
Forster in 1870, but Mr. Mun- 
della in 1880, who made attend- 
ance at school the law of the land. 
The measure of 1870 was the most 
remarkable experiment in permis- 
sive legislation on record. Mr. 
Forster did no more in this direc- 
tion than to give to the School 
Boards, set up under his Act, the 
power to compel the attendance of 
children at school if they should 
think fit. Compulsion was to be 
carried out by a code of bye-laws, 
made in the terms and under the 
conditions set forth in Section 74 
of the Act; but School Boards 
were under no obligation to make 
these compulsory bye-laws, and 
there were School Boards in the’ 
country, as late as ten years after 
the Act was passed, which never 
made any bye-laws, and did no- 
thing in the way of compelling 
attendance. And the permissive 
quality of the measure in respect 
of compulsion went a step further. 
Even when a School Board had 
gone the length of making a cole 


upon the assessment would meet 
the cost. But the work under- 
taken could not be measured at 
that stage of the business ; fifteen 
years have elapsed, and though 
the number of children in the 
Voluntary Schools is almost as 
great as in 1870, there are the 
names of nearly 400,000 children 
instead of 100,000 on the roll of 
the Board Schools, and the rate, 
instead of threepence, is nearly 
ninepence. 


THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


To those not closely engaged 
in the work it is not very easy to 
distinguish between the functions 
of the School Board and those of 
the Education Department. It 


of bye-laws, arming themsclyes 
with the power to force the children 
into the schools, they were not 


under the obligation to carry out 


is worth remembering what this 
Department is. It is not consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament, like 
the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board. It isa survival 
of a very ancient and material part 
of the British Constitution. In 
the government of this country, 
everything that is not done by Act 
of Parliament is done by the Queen 
under the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Councillors. The Privy 


Council is a permanent list of 


the bye-laws. As _ between the 


eminent men called by Her Majesty 


School Boards and the Legisla- 
ture, the whole business of com- 


to be her advisers, and entitled, 


pulsion was optional from begin- 
ning to end. 

It was only when the School 
3oard madea code of bye-laws and ; 
resolved to put them in force that real compulsion began. — From 
that point, as between the parent and the Board, the permissive and 
oplional elements came to an end, These conditions of the law of 
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compulsion were twice changed by subsequent legislation. In the 
fist place Lord Sandon’s Act, passed in 1876, provided that 
wherever there were bye-laws in existence for compulsory attendance 
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the Act that, without any previous inquiry into the amount of existing 
accommodation, London should have a School Board. As a matter 
of fact, in that same month of November, 1870, when the first 
Londor School Board election was held, and in the early days of 
December, School Boards were elected in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Salford, Nottingham, Bradford, 
Gateshead, Middlesborough, Bolton, Bootle, Rochdale, Stockton, 
Congleton, Maidstone, Bridgewater, Coventry, Swansea, Aberyst- 
with, and Cardigan ; and the London Board was, by a day or two, 
not quite the first to be elected; but in all those provisional 
boroughs the adoption of the School Board principle was the volun- 
tary act of the Town Councils, which, by an impulse of public 
spirit, set themselves under the new Act by resolutions at their first 
municipal meetings on the gth of November ; while in the metro- 
polis the School Board was elected under a fiat of the Committee of 
Council on Education, in accordance with the provisions of the sec- 
tion of this Act. Qne other essential difference there was between 
the election of the London Board and that of the Boards of the 
great boroughs of England and Wales. London sent representatives 
from ten separate metropolitan divisions to form a single School 
Board, while every country Board was elected solidly by 
the whole population. Again, the largest School Boards 
outside the metropolis consisted of only fifteen members, 
while the London Board was constituted at that time of forty- 
nine members, representing in groups of four, five, six, or seven, 
according to the number of the population, the divisions of the 
City, Chelsea, Finsbury, Greenwich, Hackney, Lambeth, Maryle- 
hone, Southwark, Tower IIamlets, Westminster. Since then the 
increase of population has been greater in some divisions than in 
others, and Lambeth has grown so large that it is now made into 
the two divisions of East and West Lambeth; additional 
Members have been given from time to time where the population 
has increased ; and the representation now stands thus :—the City, 
four members; Chelsea, five; Finsbury, six ; Greenwich, four ; 
Hackney, five; vast Lambeth, four; West Lambeth, six ; Maryle- 
hone, seven ; Southwark, four ; Tower Hamlets, five; and West- 
minster, five; making a total of fifty-five. There are two or three 
minor differences in the law between the London and the country 
Boards. One is that the London Board may, if they think fit, pay 
their Chairman a salary, just as a Member of the Government or 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works is paid ; and 


from the time that their names are 
graciously added to the list, to be 
called ‘* Right Honourables.” 
Men of both political parties are on 
the list, but the Queen calls to advise with her only those whose 
presence she thinks fit to command on any particular occasion, and 
Privy Councillors who are not sent for are not entitled to be present. 
What we call the Cabinet is nothing more than a selection of Privy 
Councillors understood to enjoy the special confidence of Her 
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Majesty for the time being, and no man can be in the Cabinet who 
is not first made a Privy Councillor. Now the Education Depart- 
ment is simply a Committee of Privy Councillors entrusted by Her 
Majesty, under the advice of the Cabinet, with the task of distributing 
the money voted by Parliament in aid of public elementary education. 
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It is the business of this Committee of Council to Iay down the con- 
ditions under which a share of this money, called the Government 
Grant, shall be paid to schools; and since the Education Act 
says that a Board 
School ‘‘shall be 
conducted inaccord- 
ance with the con- 
ditions required to 
be fulfilled by an 
Elementary School 
in order to obtain an 
annual Parliamen- 
tary grant,” it be- 
comes evident that 
the general cha- 
racter of the schools 
and of the instruc- 
tion given in them 
is determined be- 
forehand, over the 
heads of the School 
Boards, by the Com- 
mittee of Council. 
This august Com- 
mittee of the Queen’s 
advisers is reconsti- 
tuted from time to 
time. At the pre- 
sent it consists of 
Lord Cranbrook, 
the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of 


Harrowby (formerly 
SKETCHED IN DRURY LANE SCHOOL known as Viscount 
Sandon), the Se- 


cretaries of State 
for the Tome and War Departments, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, the Right Hon. Edward Stanley, and the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Holland. When any great question of education has to be 
considered, these Privy Councillors are called together, an event 
which does not happen, perhaps, on an average more than once in 
ayear. The Lord President of Her Majesty’s Privy Council (now 
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the Education Department, make bye-laws for all or any of the 
following purposes.” The School Board frames a code of bye-laws 
and sends it to the Department for approval. But even the mere 
approval of the Committee of Council will not give the bye-laws 
validity. There must actually be a meeting of the Privy Coun- 
cillors, Members of this Committee, with Her Majesty in Council, 
and the code of bye-laws must be formally sanctioned by the Queen. 
The bye-laws are then printed in full in the London Gasette, and are 
of the same force as an Act of Parliament. 
A code of School Board bye-laws are, 1n 
fact, a set of ‘* Orders in Council,” re- 
gulating the attendance of children in 
the School Board district ; and can only 
be rendered invalid by another Order in 
Council. 

The Committee of Council was, of 
course, in existence long before 
School Boards were thought of. — It 
has been at work ever since the time 
when Parliament first made a grant in 
aid of public elementary education, in 
the year 1839. From 1839 to 1870 
Parliament did nothing in the way of 
providing or controlling the arrange- 
ments of schools. The grant was given 
in aid of the maintenance of existing 
Voluntary Schools, and also of the 
building of new Voluntary Schools, and 
in help towards the support of training 
colleges for public Elementary School 
teachers. The Committee of Council 
laid down rules to be observed in the 
constitution of schools and in the instruc- 
tion of children; they appointed exa- 
miners called Her Majesty's Inspectors, 
to visit the schools and report, and upon 
the fulfilment of these conditions and on 
the production of ‘‘results” the grant 
was paid. -P 2 

The position of the Committee of Council in relation to the 
Voluntary School System, when the only Public Elementary Schools 
were Voluntary Schools, is continued without very much change in 
relation to Board Schools. The School Boards must submit their 


office in Whitehall, and all the 
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Lord Cranbrook) is President of the Committee, and the Vice- 
President is Sir Henry Holland. The President and Vice-President 
carry on the business of the Department, and are responsible to Par- 
liament. Every decision which they arrive at, apart from merely 
administering former decisions, is a decree having very much the 
force of an Act of Parliament, for it can only be annulled by the 
Queen; and the only way in which Parliament can deal with it is by 
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the adoption of a resolution praying Her Majesty to recall or alter the 
decree. The decrees are ‘‘Orders in Council,” and must be sanctioned 
by Her Majesty in Council. There is a good example of the proce- 
dure in the case of the byc-!aws of the School Boards for compelling 
the attendance of children at school. The Act of Parliament says: 
‘* Every School Board may, from time to time, wth the approval of 
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rules laid down by their lord- 
ships must be observed. As an 
example of the conditions, it is 
| prescribed by the Department 

that there must not be less than 
eighty cubic feet of space for 
each child in average attend- 
ance in the school, while the 
floor space must not be less 
than eight square feet per child. 
This is the old rule as applied 
to Voluntary Schools: but in 
the case of Board Schools a 
more liberal allowance, up to 
nine or ten square feet of space, 
is usually exacted by their lord- 
ships. Indeed the School 
Board, in submitting the plans, 
must declare how many chil- 
dren the building is intended to 
accomodate, and on the plans 
being approved by their lord- 
ships for a given number of 
children, the. Board may not 
admit a greater number to the 
school, even though the space 
exceeds eight or nine or ten 
square feet per child. 


THE COVE 


A VERY different thing from 
the code of bye-laws for com- 
pelling the attendance of chil- 
dren at school is THE Cope, 
————_ better known as the ‘‘New 

Code,” or ‘‘The Revised 

Code,” and described officially 

as the ‘‘ Code of Regulations, 
with Schedules, by the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education,” and the ‘ Code of Minutes of 
the Education Department.” It is simply the set of rules under 
which the Committee of Council distributes to the public Ele- 
mentary Schools and the Training Colleges for Teachers the sum of 
money voted by Parliament for that purpose. Ilere is a summary of 
the principal conditions laid down by their Lordships which must be 
fulfilled as to the school itself before it can be entitled to a 
grant :— 

‘Elementary ” education must be the principal part of the educa- 
tion given in the school. The ordinary fee to be paid by the child 
must not exceed ninepence a week. The child shall not be required 
to attend or abstain from attending any Sunday School, or any place 
of religious worship; and shall not be required to attend any 
religious service or instruction in religious subjects in the schools or 
elsewhere if the parent objects. No child may be refused admission 
to the school on other than reasonable grounds (their lordships 
being the final judges as to what is reasonable). The school, when 
application is first made for a grant, must be shown to be necessary. 
The school must not be conducted for private profit. ‘The principal 
teacher must be ‘‘ certificated” (having passed successfully certain 
examinations, &c.). The school must be open not less than 4co 
half-days in the year. The school buildings must be, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department, healthy, well-lighted, warmed, drained, 
ventilated, properly furnished, provided with suitable offices, and 
must contain sufficient accommodation for the children in attendance. 
The income of the school must be applied only for the ‘‘ purpose of 
public Elementary Schools.” 

There are some distinctions between Voluntary Schools and 
Board Schools in these conditions. In Voluntary Schools the 
managers fix their own rate of children’s fees, up to the ninepenny 
maximum; in Board Schools the scale of fees must be approved 
by the Department. If there is no School Board in the district a 
new school is not considered ‘‘ unnecessary” if it has an average 
attendance of thirty children; but in a School Board district, if 
there is already sulficient and suitable accommodation, the grant is 
refused to a new school, Voluntary or otherwise, and the School 
Board may not build, or spend any money upon, an unnecessary 
school. 

There must be a body of managers to each school, responsible to 
the Department for the conduct and efficiency of the school, for the 
care of the health of the scholars in the course of instruction and 
in preparation for examination, for the provision of needful furni- 
ture, books, apparatus, registers, &c. In the case of Board Schools 
the School Board are the managers; but the School Board may 
appoint a body of managers for cach or all of their schools, such 
manege:s being not necessarily Members of the School Board. 
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A register of the attendance of the children and other records 
must be carefully kept. 


THE CODE SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION 


THe manner in which the grant is awarded regulates the instruc: 
tion given. But first there is a fixed grant of 4s. 6d. for every child 
in ‘average attendance.” That is to say, the total number of full 


half-day attendances made by all the children in the year is divided 
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by the number of times that the school meets, and the answer to the 
little division sum gives the number of children for whom the 
Department allows the school four shiltings and sixpence each. 

Then there is the ‘‘ merit grant,” given not for educational results 
in any particular subjects, but for the general organisation and 
discipline of the school, the intelligence employel in the instruction, 
and the general quality 
of the work, especially 
in the elementary | 
subjects, allowance | 
being made for ‘‘the 
special circumstances 
of the case.” In these 
respects, if the In- 
spector reports the 
school to be ‘‘ excel- 
lent,” there is a grant 
of 3s. per child; if 
“good,” 2563. af 
“fair,” Is. 

Next come the 
grants for subjects. 
They are paid on the 
results of the annual 
examination by H.M. 
Inspector. Take first 
the ‘‘elementary sub- 
jects ”—reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 
All the children in the 
school must be pre- 
sented for examina- | 
tion in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, 
and if they are absent 
without a good excuse 
they will be set down 
as having failed, which 
amounts by the method 
of counting to a for- 
feit of so much grant. 
The manner of count- 
ing and paying for passes is peculiar and ingenious. This fs 
how the legend runs : “* The percentage of passes will be determined 
by the ratio of the passes actually made by the scholars liable to 
examination to those that might have been made by all such scholars 
who either are examined, or are absent, or withheld from examina- 
tion without reasonable excuse,” and the grant is paid “at the rate 
of one penny for every unit of percentage.” This will not be quite 
clear at first sight to every person who has not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of an education at a public elementary school. Suppose there 
are the names of 100 children on the register. Then if 100 children 
pass the examination successfully in the three subjects there will be 
agrant of ahundred pence to the school for cach child. Eight 
shillings and fourpence per child is therefore the highest possible 
grant that a schoul can receive for successful instruction in reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic ; and one school of 100 children will have to 
take one hundred times one hundred pence, equal to 41/. 135. 4d., 
out of the taxation of the country for this part of the work. ‘There 
are, of course, three passes to each completely successful child, and 
if there is not a single failure there will be in the school in question 
300 passes, which must be divided by three in order to get at the 
percentage. This, therefore, is the process: add together all the 
passes in reading, all those in writing, and all those in arithmetic 5 
divide the result by three, and find the ratio of the quotient to the 
number of children whose names are on the school register as to 
whom there is no good excuse for not being examined. The fact 
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(hat the children are examined in different standards makes no dif- 
ference. There is the same grant for a pass in the First Standard as 
{or a pass in the Seventh. 

It ought to be understood that the inspection in reading, writing, 
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twenty hours during the school year at a cookery class of not more 
than 24 scholars,” and must have spent ‘not less than 20 hours in 
cooking with her own hands.” Moreover girls presented for 
examination in cookery will not earn a grant if they have been 
presented for examination in more than one 
specific subject. 
Such are the principal conditions and safe- 
guards. The grants are similar in principle, 
but different in details, in 


-, Infant Schools. In_ theory 
the utmost possible grant per 
schelar that might be set down 
to the credit of a school isa 
little under 30s. a year, but 
practically this maximum is 
an impossibility of attain- 
ment, and there are important 
deductions, which would re- 
cuire a long technical explana- 
tion, in the case of high or 
relatively high aggregate re- 
sults. ‘The maximum grant for 
infants is 17s. each. The 
f; grants earned in the London 
Ihoard Schools are compara- 
tively high. They are about 
19s, 67. for boys and girls and 
155. 6¢¢. for infants. 
OTHER GRANTS 

| THERE are certain special 
grants, on account of pupil 
teachers and assistant teachers, 
engaged under particular cir- 
cumstances, who pass meri- 
torious examinations; and 
there is a system of grants for 
the encouragement of evening 


schools. 
The grants in aid of Training 
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and arithmetic is the only compulscry examination. No school is 
under any obligation, in its relauons with the Education Depart- 
ment, to teach more than these three subjects. But, Jest any reader 
should jump hastily to the conclusion that, apart from the merits of 
the question from the educational 
point of view, there is bad economy 
on the part of school managers and 
School Boards in teaching more ad 
vanced subjects, we must hasten to 


Colleges for Teachers (which 
are all established and conducted on the volun- 
tary principle) take the form of a payment of 
100/, to the college for every master and 7o/. for every mistress who, 
having been trained in the college, becomes a certificated teacher 
—the money being awarded under a set of conditions and stipulations, 
In the performance of these functions the Lords of the Committce 


point out that the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council offer such induce- 
ments, in the shape of special grants 
for more advanced subjects, as to 
render it, under favourable cenditions, 
a matter of economy and profit to 
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libraries of the future is a complete set of volumes up to date, for 
these fifteen years since the Act was passed, of the School Board 
Chronicle, the weekly record of the debates and of the work of the 
London and country School Boards. 

These archives show that the London Board was elected on 
November 2gth, 1870, and that among its forty-nine members were 
these men and women of note and distinction: The late Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Sandon (since then Lord President of the Com- 
mittee of Council and now Lord 
Harrowby), the late William Hep- 
worth Dixon, Professor Huxley, 
the late Sir Charles (then Mr.) 


teach the higher subjects. There is a 


grant {to the school of 1s. for every 
girl tin average attendance if needle- 


work is taught satisfactorily ; a similar 
grant of Is. per child if singing is 
taught satisfactorily by note, and 6d. if 
taught by car. 

Then we come tothe ‘*Class Sub- 
jects,” which are English, Drawing, 
Geography, Elementary Science, Ilis- 
tory, and Needlework for Girls. For 
every child that passes ‘‘ fair” there is 
Is, and for passing “good” 2s. in 
each subject ; not more than three sub- 
jects may be taken. In any case one 
of the subjects must be English; and 
if three subjects are taken the second 
must be drawing. 

Next come the ‘Specific Subjects.” 
For each subject in which the scholar 
passes the examination there is a grant 
of 4s. Only children in Standard V., 
VIL, or VII. are permitted to take 
specific subjects ; and specific subjects 
are not allowed in any school in which 


Keed, Miss Garrett, M.D. (now Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson), Mr. Alfred (now 
Bishop) Barry, Mr. Edward Nerth 
Buxton, Alderman Cotton, Canon 
Cromwell, Mr. (now Sir Edmund 
lay) Currie, Miss Emily Davies, Dr. 
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J. C. (afterwards Canon) Miller, the Rev. A. W. (afterwards Bishop) 
Thorold, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Mr. James Allanson Picton, M.P., 
the Kev. Dr. Rigg (now an ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference), 
the late Rev. John Rodgers, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P. (since then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and now Secretary of State for War), 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., the late Mr. James Watson (for 
many years the able Chairman of the 
Statistical Committee), Mr. John 
M‘Gregor (of the ‘‘ Rob Roy ” canoe), 
and the following gentlemen who have 
from 1870 until now never ceased to be 
members of the Board: Mr. Robert 
Freeman (for many years the Board’s 
‘*Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and 
now Vice-Chairman) and Mr. Benjamin 


Iucraft (the special representative of 
the working-class interest). Mr. Wil- 
liam Pearce has been a member for the 


Tower Hamlets from the beginning, 
except for the period between 1873 and 
1876, Every part of the Board's work 
has more or less connection with the 
provision of accom- 
modation and the 
work of the schools, 
but the conduct of 
the schools is under 
the control of the 
School Management 
Committee. An im- 
portant part, how- 
ever, of the work of 
this Committee was 
for awhile performed 
by the provisional 
body called the 
Scheme of Educa- 


TEACHING THE 
SOUND OF ‘*K” 


which Pro- 


tion Committee, of : 
fessor Huxley was Chairman. This 
Committee made a long, elaborate, 


and interesting report to the Board 


in June, 1871, submitting recommen- 


dations as to the sizes of schools 


(strongly in favour of large schools), the 


in the previous year the percentage 


of passes in the clementary subjects 
was less than 70. The Code list of 
specific subjects are Algebra, Euclid 


proportion of teachers to scholars, 


hours of instruction, the limitation and 


regulation of corporal punishment, 


music and drill, &c. The essential 


and Mensuration, Mechanics, Chemistry, 


subiects were to be morality and reli- 


Physics, Animal Physiology, Botany, 
Principles of Agriculture, Latin, 
French, and Domestic Economy. Other 
subjects, under certain conditions, may 
be added. In these subjects the 
scholars are examined individually. N 
in more than two specific subjects. 
There is also a grant of 4s. for every girl who is ¢ 
under certain conditions, but the girl must not be below the Fourth 


o scholer may be examined 


aught cooking, 


Eee 


TEACHING NEEDLEWOKK 


Standard in her clementary subjects, and itis a condition ‘that 
special and appropriate provision is made for the practical teaching 
of cookery by a teacher holding a certificate from some training 
school of cookery,” and the girl must have attended ‘‘not less than 
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of Privy Council employ a large staff of Tnspectors and Assistant 
Inspectors to visit and examine the children. and students in the 
schools and Training Colleges, to send in to the Council Office in 
Whitehall the returns on which the grants are assessed, and to make 
official reports upon the Public Elementary Schools and Training 
Colleges of the country; and the reports of these Inspectors fill 
some hundreds of pages every year of the huge volume issued by 
the Queen’s printers, known to those engaged in the work as the 
Education Blue Book, and more formally as the Report of the 
Committee cf Council on Education with Appendices. 

In the great Office of the Education Department in Whitehall, 
near Downing Street, adjoining the Privy Council Office, besides 
the large staff of clerks and writers, there are always at work a body of 
superior officials called Examiners, whose Lusiness it is to investi- 
gate and assess the returns made by H.M. Inspectors, so as to bring 
cut in due form the share of grant to be paid over to the Schcols ant 
the Training Colleges. 

Such are the relations between cur system of public elementary 
schcols and Her Majesty’s Government ; bat in passing from the 
Department to the Schools, we encounter (in the case of the Boar 
Schouls) the School Boards, and in particular, the 


SCHOUL BOARD FOR LONDON 


Tue official designation of this great corporation is the School 
Board for London, and not the London School Board, and this 
distinguishes the metropolitan from all the provincial Boards, which 
are officially entitled the Liverpool School Board, the Manchester 
School Board, &c. In the official library of the London Board, at 
the offices on the Victoria Embankment, is a handsome and 
increasing set of very stout quarto volumes, labelled in crimson 
and green: “ School Board for London : Minutes of Proceedings,” 
embalming the whole history of the Board's meetings, its resolutions 
and amendments lost and carried, its division lists, the full reports 
of Committees, and the roll of correspondence and documents. 
Another set of these well-bound and _ brilliantly-lettered books is 
kept on the book shelves at the Office of ‘the Committee of Council 
at Whitehall; and in anadjoining bookcase in each of these historic 


gion, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
English grammar, mensuration, syste- 
matic object lessons, history, geography, 
social economy, drawirg, and plain needlework. Among the 
discretionary subiects were algebra and geometry, and Latin, or a 
modern language. There were also recommendations for the 
setting up of evening classes, and for the formation and cn- 
couragement of music and art classes. To this report were 
appended minority protests. Canon Cromwell and Lord Sandon 
objected to Latin or modern languages in Board Schools, and Mr. 
Picton demurred to 
the introduction of 
religious instruction 
in evening schools. 
Large modifications 
were made in this 
scheme, both then 
and from time to time 
a‘terwards 3 but it is 
the basis of the plan 
of education in the 
LondonBeardSchools. 
The earliest opera- 
tion of the Board in 
Board School work 
was the establishment 
of temporary schools 
during the process of 
building, And during 
all these fifteen years 
there have always 
been temporary Board 
Schools carrying on 
the work, in anticipa- ; 
tion of the opening of the new buildings. As soon as this 
important business was fairly set in motion, the late Rev. 
John Rodgers was appointed Chairman of the School Man- 
agement Committee, a position which he held until his 
death in 1880, when the Kev. Mark Wilks was elected to this 
important and arduous office, which in the time of Mr. Rodgers, 
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as in the time of Mr. Wilks, from 1880 until now, occupies about 
half the Chairman’s time. The Rev. John Rodgers, like his suc- 
cessor in this office, was an exceptionally zealous and enthus.astic 
educationalist. His creed on the subject was expressed with great 
point and force in one of his addresses to the ratepayers of Finsbury, 
in the triennial election of 1879, in these words :—‘*I desire to see 
‘education in this country universal and efficient, an education calcu- 
lated to produce an enlightened and prosperous nation that shall 
hold its own among the nations of the world, by the Wisdom of its 
Councils, by the Prestige of its Power, by the Integrity of its Com- 
merce, by the Skill of its Manufactures, by the Moral Influence of 
its Character.” Mr. Rodgers set the stamp of his character and 
influence upon the Board Schools of London, and in the same spirit 
the work has been followed up Mr, Wilks in the 390 Board Schools 
now giving instruction to the 370,000 Board School children, 


SCHOOL MANAGERS 


Bopres of local managers are appointed by the Board, not 
generally for single schools, but for groups of schools. The 
Managers’ Committees consist of ladies and gentlemen, and range in 
number from eight to twenty members. Like the members of the 
Board itself, the local managers give their services voluntarily. 
They are nominated by the School Loard Members for the Division, 
and appointed by the Board. The official work is performed by an 
officer called the ‘School Correspondent,” generally salaried. 
‘As between the schools and the Education Department, this is the 
only official whose communications are recognised. ‘lhe managers, 
from their knowledge of the surrounding population, recommend 
the scale of fees to be charged for admission to each new school 
placed under their care. Their recommendation goes up to the 
Board for adoption, and thence to the Education Department for 
final sanction. The managers also select the teachers, subject to the 
approval of the Board, given as a rule upon the recommendation of 
the School Management Committee. An important part of th: 


duties of the local managers is performed by what are called the 
Health Sub-Committees. One of these Sub-Committees is appointed 
It consists of not less than three 


by each body of managers. 


persons, ‘fone 
of whom 
should, — if 


sible, be 
adoctorand 
one a lady.” 
é These Sub- 
f& Committees have 
toconsider and de- 
cide whether a child 
should be exempt from 
examination on account of 
its health or of any mental 
defect. They have to see 
the pupils, consider the condition of their homes, and make 
inquiries of the parents with regard to the children’s health. It is, 
again, the business of the managers to keep the teachers to their 
work, to promote punctuality, to watch school registers, and in 
every possible way to bring themselves into personal contact and 
acquaintance with the children, the parents, and the teachcrs. 

The public are becoming familiar with the fact that the School 
Managers’ Committees have lately become a large organised body, 
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general scheme and system of school management, and it has also 


had the useful effect of defining with greater clearness than kefore 
the relations between the managers as 
a body and the Board. There is yet, 
however, considerable open controversy 
as to what should be the scope and 
limit of the School Managers’ powers 
and functions, in their relation with the 
Board on the one hand and the schools 
on the other. A ,very important and 
critical part of their work is the 
selection of teachers; for though 
the actual appointment is for- 
mally made by the School 
Board, the matter rests prac- 
tically with the Managers. 


THE LONDON BOARD 
INSPECTORS 


Quite early in the progress 
of the work the Board found it 
necessary to engage the services 
of Board School Inspectors. 
There are now six of these 
officers performing-among them 
the inspection of the 390 Board 
Schools, the Shaftesbury Indus- 
trial School Training Ship, 
the Brentwood London Board 
Industrial School, the Upton House Truant School, and the 
schools recently established for the special instruction of pupil 
teachers. ‘The salaries of these Inspectors commence at 
300/, per annum, with an additional allowance of so/, for tra- 
velling expenses. They are a very able and experienced body of 
practical educationists. They visit the schools frequently, see that 
the school staff is correct and proper in a 
( state of efficiency, look after the school re- 
mu gisters ; and they especially watch over, 
wa control, and take measures for the improve- 
Ne ment of the methods of instruction, ‘They 

examine all candidates for apprenticeship 
as pupil teachers, with the view of securing 
that only intelligent and promising young people are 
accepted by the Board, and they report upon these same pupil 
teachers at the end of the second year of training, as to the 
chance ‘of their becoming qualified teachers, and as to whether, 
on the other hand, six months’ notice should be given them 
to quit the service of the Board. The aim of this part of the 
system is to make sure, as far as possible, that not a single 
inefficient teacher is taken from the ranks of the jupil teachers. The 
Inspectors attend what are called the ‘‘rota” weekly meeetings of 
the School Management Committee, and report upon the whole 
condition of the school work throughout their respective districts. 


THE REQUISITION LIST 


ANOTHER important part of the duties of the Board’s Inspectors 
is to pay careful attention to the ** Requisition List.” This needs a 
word of explanation. A Sub-Committee of the School Management 
Committee, having control of the supply of books and apparatus to 
the schools, examine specimens of all new school books, charts, 
maps, &c., as they are published, and decide in each case whether 
they shall be added to the Requisition List. This isa list from 
which the head teacher selects the books, &c., for his school. ‘The 
Inspector examines and revises the teacher’s order upon the Store 
Department. He knows what quantities are required, and it has 
been said that in this one check alone upon leakage and waste, the 

amount of the salaries of the Inspectors is saved to 
the School Board fund. 


SCHOOL FEES 


Tre fees in the London Board Schools range 
from a penny to ninepence a-week. There is no 
im free Board School in the metropolis, nor indeed 
anywhere in England and Wales. ‘The Board has 
power under the Act of Parliament to ‘ remit” or 
Ih, forego the fee in case of poverty. The aggregate 
amount of fees collected in a year is about 120,000/., 

and the remission of fees amounts to little short of 

10,000/, a-year, while a very large sum in the shape 
| 
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of irrecoverable arrears is annually struck off the 
accounts. There are very few schools with fees as 


high as ninepence a-week, and there are many 
penny schools in poor neighbourhoods, 

‘The fees are paid weekly, in advance, on Monday 
morning. They are collected by the teacher of each 
h i class. “Ihe money is handed to the head teacher, 
f with the entries ia the fee book. There isa statf 
} of ‘‘pay clerks” at the Board’s Offices, who go 
round to theschools once a month and take the 
fees of the head master, at the same time paying 
|| the teachers their salaries for the month. The 
money passes into the General School Fund at 
the Board Offices, and finds its way into the hands 
of the Board’s Treasurers, who are the Governor 
| and Directors of the Bank of England. 


THE STANDARDS 


ii CHILDREN are received into the schools for in- 
! struction at three years of age. At the age of seven 
they pass out of the infants’ department into the 
boys’ or girls’ department. After the first course 
i of infant instruction they enter Standard I. The 
Standards are seven in number. In order to pass 
the examination in the First Standard the child 
must read, to the satisfaction of 11.M. Inspector, ‘*a 
short paragraph from a book, snot confined to 
words of one syllable.” He must “* copy in manu- 
script characters a line of print, and write” from 
dictation not more than ten casy words, com- 
mencing with capital letters ;” the copy books 
(large, or halftext hand) to be shown to the In- 
speetor. In Arithmetic he is tested in notation and 
enumeration up to 1,000; in simple addition and 


subtraction of numbers of not more than three figures ; 


not more than five lines to be given in addition 5 and 


in the multiplication table up to six times twelve. 


Some conception may be formed of the work by 


SCULLERY WORKK—WASHING UP 


representing the whole of the Board Schools of the metropolis. 
The large central ‘fCommittee of Representative Managers of 
London Board Schools” is under the presidency of Mr. Sydney 
3uxton, M.P., who was for some years, until his defeat in the 
division of Westminster in the triennial election of 1882, Chairman 
of the Bye-Laws Committee of the Board. This organisation has 
been the means of introducing changes and improvements into the 


comparing this with what is demanded of the 
chill in passing the Seventh Standard : — 
“Tg read a passage from Shakespeare or Milton, 
or from some other standard author, or from 
a history of England. 
“© A theme or letter. Composition, spelling, and handwriting to 
be considered. 
“‘ Note books and exercise books to be shown. 
‘« Compound proportion, averages, and percentages.” 
Dut the Sixth Standard in London (and the Fifth generally, and 
sometimes the Fourth in the country) is the Standard on passing 
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which the child between the ages of ten and thirteen is exempted 
from compulsory attendance at school ; and the child over ten years 
of age may be at work half time and at school half time 
on passing ia the Third Standard, if the parent satishes 
the Board that, in consequence of poverty, the child’s 
earnings are necessary and the employment is bene 
ficial. 
‘There is a very great amount of half-time labour 
under this system: in the factory districts of the North 
| of England; but in London there are but few children 
under the half-time system. 
There are elaborate schedules showing the degree of 
proficiency necessary to secure a pass in 
* class subjects” and in ‘special subjects.’ 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
ALL the Board’s head teachers must 
qualiy = them- 
selves to give 
instruction in 
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drill, The Board employs a General Drill Instructor to instruct the 
teachers; and there must be drill in every school under the 


Board’s regulations. : 
In every school there must be at least one responsible teacher 


holding a certificate for teaching singing. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Att the world is familiar with the famous Parliamentary compro- 
mise on the sub‘ect of religious instruction. This part of the educa- 
tion in Public Elementary Schools is wholly optional. Neither the 
School Boards nor the managers of Voluntary Schools are under 
any obligation to provide for religious instruction or observances. 
‘As a matter of fact, there is a considerable list of School Boards in 
England and Wales which exclude this feature from their work. 
The “* Conscience Clause” was not the invention of Parliament in 
1870. It had been in operation in Voluntary Schools for many 
years. Its object was to enable a parent to withdraw his child from 
the religious instruction given in the school which the child might 
be attending. Neither was ‘* undenominational religious instruction ” 
first heard of in connection with Mr. Forster’s Act. It had heen 
the system, under the British and Foreign School Society, in the 
British Schools, for a very long time ; and the scheme of the British 
and Foreign Schools Society was toa very great extent the basis of 
the Parliamentary compromise in Board Schools. The arrangement 
under the Act of Parliament is that, if religious instruction is given 
in Board Schools, it shall be given in a certain fixed time betore or 
after the hours set apart for the various subjects of secular instruc- 
tion; and, in the words of what has always been known as the 
“ Cowper-Temple Clause” of Mr. Forster’s Act,” ‘*No religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any par- 
ticular denomination shall be taught in the school.” The s heme of 
religious instruction introduced into the Board Schools, b:.se.1 upon 
this section of the Act, was once defined as ‘* Board School rel.gion,’, 
and by that name it has often since been called. 

The doors of the London Board Schools are closed at 9 o'clock, 
when the roll is called for prayers. Immediately after prayers the 
children who have assembled in the mean time are admitted, and 
from that time until 9.40 the religious instruction is given. There 
is no exception to this work of religious instruction in any of the 
Board Schools of London. From a few minutes after 9 until 9.40 
the 370,000 London Board School children are receiving this 
instruction, and the withdrawal of a chi.d under the Conscience 
Clause is a thing almost unknown throughout the metropolis. It is 
a part of the regulations that if any children should be withdrawn 
from religious instruction by the wish of the parents, such children 
should not be left outside the school, but should receive some kind 
of secular teaching in another part of the building. At 9.40, before 
the commencement of the secular instruction, the doors are again 
opened, the roll is called, and the attendance register is filled up. 

The Board’s syllabus of religious instruction 
provides for the reading of the Bible with “ such 
explanations and such instruction therefrom in 
the principles of morality and religion as are 
suited to the capacities of the children.” 
The syllabus is carefully constructed for 
the several standards into which the 
children are classed. The Govern- 
ment Department, in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament, take 
no notice of the religious in- 
struction. Their Inspectors do 
not examine in it, and no grant 
is made for it. An examination 
in religious instruction in the 
London Board Schools is made 
annually by the Board’s own 
Inspectors, and prizes are given 
for proficiency — not by the 
School Board, but from a volua- 
tary tund accepted by the Board 
from outside. The very in- 
teresting and generally highly 
satisfactory reports of the Byard 
Inspectors on this part of the 
Board Schools’ work are pub- 


lished and widely — circulate: 
every year. 
THE TEACHERS 


Tur great majority of the 
teachers in Public Elementary 
Schools come by a sort of pro- 
cess of natural selection from 
the ranks of the children who 
attend those schools. Promising 
young scholars are drifted 
into. the profession, They begin, at not less than thirteen 
years of age, as candidates on probation. ‘The candidates must 
have passed an examination in Standard V. or Standard VIL, and in 
two of the class subjects. At the end of the year of probation they 
must pass in Standard VI, or Standard VII., and in two class 
subjects. ‘They then enter upon a pericd of apprenticeship to the 
School Board, and are pupil-teachers. ‘The pupil-teachers must 
pass an examination at the end of each year of apprenticeship. 
Under the old system—still generally followed in the provinces—the 
pupil-teachers were exclusively under the instruction of the head 
master or head mistress of the school in which they served, and the 
head master or mistress, asthecase might be, was respensible for their 
education, and would receive their assistance in the work of the school. 


BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE— 
ORDERED TO AN INDUS- 
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**Striding to O’Rourke, Fraser thrust the journal he carried into his face, 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


and flourishing his stick as if he were trying the temper of a foil, cried, ‘ Look at that, ye voyper! 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


By DAVID -CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Author of ‘* Joseph's Coat,” “Coals of Fire,” “Val Strange,” “ Hearts,” “A Model Father,” &e. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Town was filling fast after the Whitsuntide Recess, and 
O’Rourke was back in London, engaging less warmly than of old 
in his Parliamentary and journalistic warfare with the world. It all 
mattered so little now that he fought listlessly. He suffered a good 
deal of the journalistic work to lapse out of his hands, and if he 
made a brilliant speech or two in the House he did less of the 
actual labour which falls to the lot of a party politician than he had 
been in the habit of doing. He was gayer than ever in manner, 
and more sympathetically charming than ever, for he had time to 
cultivate the friendly emotions, and his new leisure was for the most 
part devoted to sucial joys, The little widow stayed on in Houfoy 
and kept her own secret. For his part O’ Rourke would have been 
pleased to reveal the secret, for apart from the pleasure and pride of 
it, an actual and palpable result in the loosening of credit might 
reasonably be looked for, and at this epoch of his career, as almost 
always, the Patriot was a little pressed for money. He had always 
been light-hearted under his money-troubles, and had been wont to 
say in his own charming manner that his creditors had better 
grounds for grief than he had. But now there was an actual feel of 
triumphant humour in being dunned a little. Possession in 
prospective of a lady who owned six millions of dollars, and 
importunately bullied to pay a tailor’s bill! ‘The conjunction of 
circumstances was piquant. 

Each gave each a double charm 
Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

He noticed in himself a growing sweetness of humour. He had 
never been of a bitter temper, but he had been accustomed to look 
at the rich with a certain defiance, which was perhaps inseparable 
from a well-balanced conception of their deserts and his own. Now 
he regarded them with complacence, as being of his own sphere, 

He heard casually that Maskelyne was staying on in London, but 
he did not go to see him, being moved by a sense of mischievous 
fun to wait until Maskelyne should play the next card in his game. 

‘You played with such an air of innocence,” said O’Rourke, 
apostrophising his friend, ‘that I am sure you would be hurt if I 
were to display so much ill-natured cunning as to see through your 
little game. Of course you would be greatly relieved to know that 
your card has taken the trick, but then you must look at the game 
and find that out for yourself, And since your card as taken the 
ick, George, it’s you to lead, by all rules of the game.” 


O'Rourke thinking thus, lay idly upon a chintz sofa in his sitting- 
room. His bright face was turned to the ceiling, one slippered foot 
was thrown over the back of the sofa, and the other patted the 
carpet. He moved a lighted cigar to and fro before his nostrils, 
sniffing its odours. The window was open, and the warmth and 
brightness of the summer noon filled the somewhat dingy chamber. 

The maid tapped at the door, and being told to enter, appeared 
with a card pinched in one corner of her apron, O'’Kourke 
laughed when he saw her, for in his mind’s eye he saw the gilded 
glorious menial and the solid silver salver of the near future, and 
the maid’s unsophisticated service charmed him by contrast, Any 
and every little social and domestic cloud grew rosy with the 
dawning light of the pretty widow’s six millions of dollars 
behind it. 

O’Rourke took the card, and, reading Maskelyne’s name upon it, 
smiled brightly, and arose to his feet. 

‘« Ask the gentleman to be so good as to walk this way,” he said, 
twinkling with half suppressed humour. The maid retired. ‘* So 
you’ve come to look at the cards, have you, George? But Mrs. 
Spry insists upon having you blindfolded for a little while longer. 
I know it’s hard lines, but can I help you?” 

Maskelyne, with his narrow figure close-buttoned in his frock 
coat, came striding up stairs with a supernatural gravity of 
expression. This changed for one moment to a delightful smile 
when O'Rourke ran out to the landing-place to meet him, with both 
hands outstretched in friendly welcome. But poor Maskelyne’s 
smile was the merest gleam in duration, and by the time O’Rourke, 
with his own warm-hearted impulsiveness, had drawn him by both 
hands into the sitting-room, he was once more as solemn as 
a picture. 

‘¢ My dear old fellow!” said O’Rourke, with both the dear old 
fellow’s hands in his. ‘‘Not tired of England yet? I have an idle 
hour or two to-day, and had resolved to come round and take a 
look at you.” 

“Yes,” said Maskelyne. ‘I heard you were back in town again.” 

“© Sit down,” said O’Rourke, backing him to a chair and thrust- 
ing him into it by the shoulders. He resigned him with a little 
friendly shake, a frequent natural trick of his, and then, taking a 
backward step or two, stood and looked at him with a face full of 
friendliness and welcome. 

“Upon my word,” said Maskelyne, ‘You are a man to 
be envied.” 


<©1?” said O’Rourke, with a grimace, and then a brighter smile 
thanever. ‘AmI? Why?” 

“Vou have the power of benefiting your fellow creatures,” 
returned Maskelyne. “You are like fresh air.” 

O’Rourke laughed breezily, and took stock of his friend with 
smiling eyes. He saw that Maskelyne was pale, and almost haggard. 

“Come,” he said. ‘It strikes me that you want fresh air. 
You're not looking well, old fellow.” 

Do you think not?” asked Maskelyne, carelessly, as if it were 
an indifferent thing. ‘O’Rourke! I’m going to surprise you.” 

“ Are you?” asked O’Rourke. Maskelyne sat facing the window, 
and it was natural that O’Rourke should drop into a chair in front of 
him. Against the bright light of out of doors, his features were so 
dim as to be almost invisible. ‘You won't see it even if you do 
surprise me, George,” he said inwardly. 

“Tam causing some unnecessary anxiety to the authorities of 
Scotland Yard,” said Maskelyne, “‘‘I think it’s in consequence of 
my having been a good deal with Dobroski of late. At any rate I 
am being watched. My goings out and comings in are observed 
with constant vigilance.” 

‘Stupid beggars,” said O'Rourke with friendly petulance. 
“* Abominably annoying, isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Maskelyne. ‘‘ It makes me feel nice 
and safe.” O’Rourke laughed at this, and Maskelyne smiled 
transiently. ‘ But it is not worth while to cocker up a mere private 
citizen of the United States in that way. The old country is well- 
to-do, but she can’t afford it. And I don’t think I should feel 
humbled any way, if my body-guard got told off to some one else, 
who was more in want of it.” 

‘*T’ll stop all that for you,” said O’Rourke. 

“ There’s a good fellow,” answered Maskelyne, and fell into 
silence. O'Rourke looking at him felt a sort of good-humoured 
contempt for him. Really, all poor Maskelyne’s little games were 
childishly transparent. lis pretences were almost pitiably feeble. 
O’Rourke could almost have found it in his heart to advise him. 
Dobroski had been a poor stalking-horse at first, and a single 
employment had quite played him out. 

In short, the Patriot had been so long out of the ways of simple 
honesty that he could no longer understand them. _ He had played 
the fox for so many years that now to his mind everybody was 
dodging and foxing. Ile extracted great amusement from the 
imagined elaborate ruses of simple-minded people who were as 
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guileless as sheep. His keen eye penetrated a prodigious amount of 
humbug which never existed, and his bright humour rejoiced in it. 
Of course he allowed that there might be something in this 
apparently absurd yarn of Maskelyne’s. It would be foolish to be 
too suspicious. But his doubts were shrewd enough to amount to 
dishelief, even when he had made all reasonable allowances. 

‘Vou didn’t stay long at Houfoy,” said Maskelyne, after a space 
of silence. 

“No,” O'Rourke answered. ‘I had to get back to make one of 
the great Talkee-Talkee House. But I wasn’t at Iloufoy, I was 
staying at Janenne.” : : 

“T should have said Janenne,” said Maskelyne, with a faint blush. 
“¢T suppose you saw a good deal of Houfoy, though. They are all 
well, I hope—Major Butler and his sister and his niece?” 

“ Quite well when I left them,” returned O’Rourke, enjoying the 
situation keenly. Maskelyne was embarrassed, but his companion 
would not help him by a word. 

“You have no special news of them, I suppose?” Maskcelyne 
put the question, though it cost him dear, with a reasonable pretence 
of composure. 

“No,” said O’Rourke, tranquilly, throwing one leg over the other, 
and gripping his ankle with both hands. ‘*No special news, so far 
as I remember.” 

And now the ice being broken, as he supposed, he waited for 
Maskelyne to question him about the pretty widow. But as it 
happened there was nobody in the world who had been more out of 
Maskelyne’s thoughts than Mrs. Spry. He had not given her even 
so much as an occasional remembrance since O’Rourke and she had 
started together on their journey to Brussels. O’Rourke, following 
his preconceived fancies, took Maskelyne’s oblivion for diplomacy, 
and gave him some credit for reticence and patience. 

* The young American, having lita cigar, began to wander about 
the room, looking at the engravings which hung upon the walls, and 
O'Rourke lay back in his chair in comfortable idleness. 

“T haven't seen Fraser this long time,” said Maskelyne, and at 
this instant the knocker on the hall door was brought into play with 
a violence so remarkable that both he and O’Kourke ran to the 
windows to see what might be the matter. A hansom cabman, 
seated on his box, was looking with a face of bovine surprise 
towards the door, and one or two passengers had turned their heads 
in the same direction. There was an audible whirl and scurry of 
petticoats in the hall as the housemaid ran to the door to answer this 
unusual summons, and a second or two later a voice cried so loudly 
that O’Rourke and his companion heard it, 

“Mr. O’Rourke’s within doors! Don’t be telling me he’s not, 
for I know he is. I'll find the way myself.” 

‘That zs Fraser,” said Maskelyne. 

“Did you conjure him here?” O’Rourke asked. Steps came 
flying up the staircase, and Fraser, perspiring and pale, burst into 
the room holding in his left hand a newspaper and a walking-stick, 
He closed the door behind him, transferred the walking-stick to his 
right hand, nodded strangely to Maskelyne, and then striding to 
O’ Rourke thrust the journal he carried into his face, and flourishing 
his stick as if he were trying the temper of a foil, cried ‘ Look, at 
that, ye voyper !” 

O'Rourke, with a look of wonder, took the journal and retired a 
pace. 

“ Oho!” cried Fraser, rolling his head at his ancient comrade so 
energetically that he rolled his hat off. “Don’t be making your 
faces of innocence at me, Hector O’Rourke. Maybe ye didn’t write 
that? Come, now. Maybe ye didn’t write it ? Well, ye're a loyar, 
for write it ye did. And here's the manuscript in your own dirty 
fist, ye slimy snake.” THe tugged a little rolled-up bundle of 
paper from his breast pocket, and stood in a white heat of passion, 
flourishing it and the stick, O’Rourke smiled with less than his 
usual spontaneous charm, and Maskelyne set himself between the 
two. ‘Yeneedn’t fear,” said Fraser. ‘I'll not soil me hands 
with the dirty coat of him. For tew pins,” he added, turning anew 
upon O’Rourke, “I'd cleave the life out of ye.” 

“This seems likely to be a private affair,” said Maskelyne, in his 
quiet way, ‘“‘and I won't meddle with it. But we’ll have no 
fighting.” 

“Private, begorra!”? cried Fraser, snorting. ‘‘ It’s that private 
there’s a round fifty thousand copies printed at the very least. 
Would ye believe it, now, Maskelyne? I put it to you. Ye’re 
not the smartest man aloive, but ye’re a man of honour, and I put it 
to you. Here’s this dirty villain, here, has been going about with 
me for years and damaging moy reputation be calling me his friend, 
and borrowing money from me by the handful whenever I had a 
sixpence in me pockets, and all the toime he’s been attacking me 
anonymously. I’ve had him bring the orticles—the very orticles 
he’s written—and wonder at me who was the blagyard that wrote 
’em, and making innocent oyes, begad, and swearing he’d like to 
know the villain that did it.” 

‘Come, come, Fraser,” said O’Rourke, ‘don’t make a moun- 
tain out of a molehill.” 

There was something in this reply which so exasperated Fraser 
that, for Maskelyne’s interposition, he would then and there have 
assaulted O’ Rourke. 

“ Tl] molehill the villain,” cried Fraser. ‘*J’1l mountain him.” 
Ile struggled to get past Maskelyne, who held him back with an 
unexpected strength and adroitness. ‘* Ye take that ruffian’s part, 
do ye?” he said, suddenly ceasing his efforts.“ Then I disown ye. 
Ye’re no friend of mine.” 

‘‘My dear Fraser,” returned Maskelyne, a little winded by the 
wrestling. ‘Iam taking your part as much as O’Rourke’s. 
know nothing of the merits of the quarrel, but you shan’t fight if I 
can help it.” 

“Tf ever ye speak to me again,” said Fraser, stooping for his hat 
and shaking it in O’Rourke’s face over the intervening Maskelyne’s 
shoulder, ‘I'll cane ye. Vl take any solitary word ye speak to 
me asa sign that ye want a hoyding. And that’s my farewell to 
ye. 

He followed this declaration by an abrupt exit, ran noisily down 

stairs, slammed the street door behind him, and drove away in the 

hansom by which he had arrived. 

“* There’s a Celtic madman for you,” said O’Rourke. Maskelyne 
looked at him with an air of grave inquiry, almost of displeasure, 
he thought. ‘I don’t know that it cas altogether fair on my part, 
but then the beggar provoked it. He has been altogether unamen- 
able to party discipline of late, and I gave him a little satirical 
dressing down in the hope that it might do him good—bring him to 
his senses. I confess I didn’t want him to know I’d done it, but 
since he has found it out—he’s a thin-skinned fellow, is Fraser, and 
I'm afraid we're not likely to be friends again.” 

Maskelyne’s look was as inquiring and as grave when O’Rourke 
had finished this speech as it had been before the speech was begun. 

“Tf you'll wait for me a moment, whilst I dress,” the Patriot 
resumed, with an air of having dismissed the Fraser question as 
being unworthy of further thought, ‘I'll drive down to the House 
and take you with me. I'll introduce you to the Home Secretary, 
and he will take the trouble to put right that absurd little affair you 
spoke of awhile ago.” 

He had not looked at Maskelyne whilst he had spoken thus, 
being apparently more than half absorbed in arranging two or three 
handfuls of loose papers which lay about his table. 

“*T don’t want you to take to despising me, George,” he said, 
inwardly, as he changed his dress for out-of-doors. ‘* Perhaps the 
best way to prevent that will be to show that you are a liar 
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yourself.” He emerged from his dressing-room a moment later. 
“Shall we go?” he asked, with his candid look fixed full on his 
companion. 

“Yes,” said Maskelyne, rather coldly, but with no sign of 
confusion. ‘I shall be very much obliged.” 

“© Confound him !” thought O’Rourke. ‘ The yarn may be true 
a‘ter all, foolish as it sounded.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Wuen O’Rourke spoke of introducing Maskelyne to the Tome 
Secretary he had used a tone of commonplace, but he meant to 
impress his friend somewhat with a sense of his own importance. 
In ordinary circumstances he might have satisfied himself with a 
note to Scotland Yard, where he was quite well enough known for 
his present purpose, but after this affair of Fraser's he wanted to 
do something to rehabilitate himself in Maskelyne’s eyes. There 
were few men less given to boastfulness, but he knew the value of 
his position, and was willing that other people should know it. 
Arguing from himself he was persuaded that an outsider ought 
to be impressed by an introduction to the Home Secretary, and 
disposed to be lenient to the peccadilloes of the man who could 
procure that distinction for him. If he had been Maskelyne now, 
and had just caught somebody in the commission of a meanness, 
he knew that his judgment of the meanness would be influenced a 
good deal by such an incident following on it. 

O’Rourké was so clever and quick-sighted a man that he could 
always see more than one bird to be killed by any stone he might 
happen to throw. It came to pass sometimes that this very keen- 
ness of his caused him to miss a good many birds at a single cast. 
Perhaps in the long run the single-sighted person who throws at 
one bird at atime and kills it makes a better bag than the smarter 
sportsman, 

If Maskelyne had come with a fib in his hand then he and 
O’ Rourke would be ona level, and the introduction to the Home 
Secretary would bring that to pass. If, on the other hand, the tale 
Maskelyne had told should turn out to be true, O’Rourke would 
at least have done something to set himself beyond the limit of 
those principles by which people who have no position in the 
world must consent to be judged. 

Maskelyne endured the introduction with calmness, and explained 
to the great man the nature of his grievance. The great man 
happened to know of it already, and assured him that he would not 
suffer again. In these times we were compelled to exert the 
utmost vigilance. Any association with a man like Dobroski was 
apt just now to excite the suspicions of the police. But whatever 
necessity had existed, or had seemed to exist, for watching 
Maskelyne had been dissipated by the answers the police had 
received to their inquiries. 

The young American thanked the high official, and withdrew. 
O’Rourke took his arm familiarly, not ill pleased, pending the 
arrival of his own expected millions, to be seen in friendly associa- 
tion with a man who had millions already. Maskelyne was very 
grave and cool, and O’Rourke felt that he was reserving himself, 
and awaiting fuller explanation of ¢he Fraser episode. For his 
own part he was a little annoyed at detection. Maskelyne was one 
of those fellows who, without verbally professing a high code of 
honour, contrived to give people the impression that he held the 
highest. The Patriot knew this to be a valuable faculty, and 
would have given something to have the recipe for it. Shrewd as 
he was it never occurred to him that the true recipe for the appear- 
ance was to have the reality. He did not believe much in the 
existence of the reality. According to his philosophy most people 
had pretty much the same moral code, and that man’s worked the 
best who contrived to get the most out of society without shocking 
its conventional pretences. 

The plain truth about the Fraser episode—from O’Rourke’s 
point of view—was this. Fraser was an ass, and fair game for 
anybody’s satire. He was always putting himself in the way, had 
once or twice ventured in his own magnificent thick-headed fashion 
to reprove O’Rourke publicly in the House, and had brought these 
pointed retaliations upon himself. Apart from these sufficient 
considerations, the Fraser articles had each brought in ten pounds 
ten shillings, and the writer told himself humorously that Fraser 
had never in any other fashion been worth so much to anybody. 
Of course it was awkward to have it known that the man who had 
earned the ten pounds ten shillings was a bosom friend of the man 
who had put him in the way of earning it, and it was likely enough 
that, amongst other unpleasant results this discovery might bear, it 
would help to confirm Mrs, Farley in her ill opinion of him. The 
Farleys were back in London, Fraser was as thick with them as he 
himself was, and of course he would be loud in his complaints. But 
the Patriot cared much less for all this than he would have done a 
little earlier. He had but to wait for September, and then Mrs. 
Spry and her dollars would carry him away from all disturbing 
influences toa sphere of peace and novelty. He was very, very tired 
of the rough-and-tumble of the world, and he looked to his promised 
haven with frequent sighs of relief. 

His fancy that Fraser might carry the story to the Farleys was 
justified even before it had occurred to him. The injured member 
for Ballykillrowdy had directed his hansom straight to Hampstead, 
burning with his wrongs, and had pulled up at the novelist’s door. 
Ile still held the crumpled proof of O’Rourke’s perfidy in his 
hand, and had read it more than once upon his journey. Every 
sentence added a faggot to the fire of his resentment, and before he 
had reached the end of his brief journey he had grown to a settled 
white heat of wrath against O’ Rourke. 

Fraser discharged his cabman, and sounded a more moderate 
summons at the novelist’s door than that with which he had 
recently bombarded O’Rourke’s. lis splendid but condescending 
presence was familiar to the neat-handed maid who opened the 
door. Mr. Farley, said the girl, was in his study, and was not to 
he disturbed except upon special business. Would he see Mrs, 
Farley? Yes. Ile would see Mrs. Farley. 

He was shown into a bright little parlour, cool and quiet, which 
looked out on the sun-flooded garden and the space of open 
country beyond it, and was left there lonely for a minute or two. 
The march of his own thoughts, which were all directed towards a 
swift vengeance on the perfidious O’Rourke, set his feet marching, 
and he was tramping up and down the room in great haste when 
Lucy entered. Ile had tramped to the end of the room and had 
turned again before he was aware of her presence, and she saw at 
once that something had occurred to disturb him, 

“The gyurl tells me that Forley’s busy,” said Fraser, ‘‘and I'll 
not ask ye to disturb him unless ye think fit. I’m doing a very 
unpleasant piece o’ work, Mrs. Forley, but it is my opinion that it 
deserves to be well done, and needs to be done. Can ye spare me 
two or three minutes ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lucy in some wonderment. 

“Tet me hand ye a chair,” said Fraser. ‘*Now. Will y’ oblige 
me be reading that?” And, indicating the column, he set the paper 
in her hand and retired to the window. He stood there for a little 
while to watch the effect of her perusal of the article, but before she 
had read a dozen lines he pulled the manuscript from his pocket and 
read with her, though he was pretty familiar with O’Rourke’s satire 
by this time, and its phrases began to have little meaning for him, 
as is sometimes the way with phrases when read too often. He had 
gone through the whole article, and had found time to pick out the 
plums of it on a second skimming, before Mrs, Farley laid the paper 
on her knees and looked up at him, 
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‘Will ye tell me what ye think of it?” demanded Fraser. 

“¢T think it very ill-natured and unjust,” said Lucy. She was as 
open as most people to Fraser’s faults, but through them all she liked 
him, and the printed statement of them, though extremely witty, 
struck her as being pungent enough to be cruel. Perhaps if the 
things had been spoken and not wiitten, with no chance of coming 
to their subject’s ears, she might have laughed at part of them ; but 
with the subject before her, and the knowledge that he was wounded 
by them, they stirred her indignation and pity. 

“Suppose, Mrs. Forley,” said Fraser, a that an enemy had written 
that, ye’d still think it ill-natured and unjust ? 

©} should think it ill-natured and unjust, whoever wrote it,” she 
answered. : ies 

«* Suppose it was me dearest friend that wrote it ? che demanded. 

‘You don’t suspect Austin of this?” she asked him, rising from 
her seat. Indignant as he was, Fraser laughed. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘and if I did, d’ye think I’d speak to you of it? 
No, madam. But maybe ye know that handwiiting. ” 

She took the manuscript he extended towards her, and had but 
glanced at it when she recognised it. She had seen it often enough 
in the days when her husband and the Patriot had been colleagues. 
Her sole answer to Fraser's question was conveyed by a glance. 

“Will you ring the bell, Mr. Fraser? Thank you.—Matilda,” 
she added when the maid appeared, “ask Mr. Farley to come 
here. Say I wish to see him particularly. ” 

‘The maid retired. 

‘Ve know the hand, Mrs. Forley?” asked Fraser. 

“ Perfectly well,” she answered. “Tt is Mr. O’Rourke’s. ” 

Fraser set his lips and nodded, being troubled by a desire to 
express himself about O’Rourke in terms unmeet for ladies’ ears, and 
not daring to trust himself to speak. A minute later Farley, with 
his hair in wild disorder, a smear or two of violet ink upon his 
forehead, entered the room in slippers and dressing gown, and 
making out a visitor retired again with some precipitation. 

“It is Mr. Fraser, Austin,” said his wife rising, and moving to 
the door. 

“Oh,” said Austin, ‘I can face Fraser.” 
room, and shook hands. ‘What is it, Lucy? 
wanted particularly.” 

“Mr. Fraser has just given me this to read,” she answered, laying 
the journal in his hands. ‘*I want you to read it, too.” She raised 
her hand against Fraser, who was about to speak, and he obeyed the 
signal. 

‘* Parliamentary Portraits,” read Austin, murmuringly. “ Tome 
Rule Momus.” Here and there a phrase was audible.“ Combina- 
tion of happy qualities. Dignity ot spoiled toy terrier. Delicacy of 
rhinoceros, Member for Ballykillrowdy. illo, Fraser! This is 
all at you. Pretty savage, isn’t it?” 

*-Go on,” said Fraser darkly. “Finish the thing, and then I'll 
tell ye something.” 

Austin went on, mumbling, and Fraser following him and 
checking him off as it were by the original manuscript, pinched his 
lips together and nodded at the spicier phrases. 

“ What d’ye think of it now?” he asked, when Farley had made 
an end of his reading. 

“ft would have been smarter if the writer had disguised his 
animus,” said Farley. ‘Ile shows his hand too clearly. Is a 
good plan when you're slating a fellow to do it as if you Joved him. 
This fellow isn’t content with stabbing you, but must needs knock 
you on the head and dance upon your prostrate body. I shouldn't 
care about it. Some enemy hath done this. ” 

“That’s the point,” said Fraser. ‘‘ There’s the original manu- 
script. Maybe ye’ll know the hand. ” 

Farley took the little bundle, and had no sooner cast his eyes 
upon it than he dropped both hands to his side, and stared at Fraser 
with an expression almost piteous. He threw the pages down upon 
the centre table and began to pace up and down the rvom, pushing 
his hands through his hair and saying ‘t Dear me! Dear me! ” ina 
tone of real distress. 

“ Well?” said Fraser. ‘Ye see who did it? What'll I dew?” 

“*T should see him, first of all,” returned Farley. 

“ Dye seen him,” said Fraser. ‘I’m after calling on him now.” 

© What does he say?” 

“Ee told me not to make mountains out of molehills, and that 
was all he said, good, bad, or inditferent. Vil molehill the villain!” 
he concluded with sudden fervour. 

Farley took to pacing up and down the room again, and his 
wife’s glance followed him. 

“ Ah,-my dear,” he said, catching her look and reading it, fit 
is likely enongh that you were right and I was wrong, but don’t 
triumph over me. ” 

«+ Austin !” she answered, rising and laying a hand upon _his arm 
with a look of entreaty, ‘I should be ashamed to triumph. ” 

“Tt’s not as if he’d done it wonce or twoice,” cried Fraser. 
“There’s eight or ten of the blagyard things been written, and all 
be the same hand. And he’s been making a friend of me all the 
time, and on the very day this copy’s dated, for he’s stuck the day 
of the month on the top of the first sheet of it, I parted me 
last five-pound note with him, He’s brought me the very things 
he’s written, ‘Oi think y’ ought to see this, Fraser,’ he'd say. 
‘Who is it, at all, that has his knife in ye like this ??” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said Farley, more dejectedly than 
before. ‘I always thought so highly of O’Rourke.” 

“At least,” said Fraser, “I never took him fora traitor. Id 
never have believed that until this day.” 

“T knew it a little time ago,” said Lucy, who felt vindictively 
about ©’Rourke, because of Angela and Maskelyne. ‘I should be 
surprised at nothing he might do. I am not surprised at this.” 
Austin looked at her appealingly, but she either did not see or 
would not see. It was feminine justice to expose O'Rourke com- 
pletely. A man who had been only half as good as she was would 
have spared him, partly, perhaps, because it would have spared 
himself. ‘‘He behaved shamelessly to Mr. Maskelyne,” she went 
on; ‘and since I knew of his behaviour there, I have been ready 
to believe anything of him.” 

‘What did he do to Maskelyne?” asked Fraser. “ Barrin’ the 
fact he borrowed money from him—and that's a thing that couldn't 
hurt Maskelyne much—I never heard of anything. And he told 
me that himself, for of course Maskelyne’s not the man to talk of 
such things.” 

Austin walked miserably out of the room. At another moment 
this would have silenced Lucy, but she was too excited and heated 
to think of it. 

“Oh!” she said bitterly, “it was not a matter of money—to 
Mr. Maskelyne at least. It was a matter of money to Mr. O’ Rourke 
undoubtedly.” 

“That’s a bit of a riddle, Mrs. Forley,” said Fraser, He was 
going to hear further news of O'Rourke's pertidy, and the know- 
ledge put him in a pleasanter humour. 

“Do you remember Miss Batler, at Houfoy ?” asked Lucy. 

‘*Maskelyne was paying his addresses to her,” Fraser answered, 
hitting the right nail on the head without knowing it. 

“Mr. O'Rourke pretended not to know that,” she said scorn- 
fully. 

“Fle did know it,” cried Fraser ; ‘‘ for I told him so myself.” 

“You told him?” she asked ina heat of anger and triumph. 
‘© T was certain that he knew.” 

“‘T’ll tell ye, Mrs. Forley,” said Fraser, ‘* precisely what passed. 
Twas the very first time he ever set oyes upon her. She and 
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Maskelyne were driving, and they pulled up to shake hands with 
Pobroski. O'Rourke crosses the road to me—he and I had been. 
talking with the poor old mad fellow—and says he, ‘Who’s the 
lady?’ I tould him, ‘She's a great heiress, and Maskelyne’s alter 
her, as if he hadn’t money enough of his own.’” 

“How did you know she was an heiress?” asked Lucy, ‘or 
that Mr. Maskelyne cared for her?” 

‘“’Twas easy to see he cared for her,” returned Fraser with an 
unconscious wink expressive of great penetration. ‘And as for 
her fortune, the village people spoke of her as a millionairess.” 

Upon this Lucy told her own story of the Patriot’s perfidy, and 
she and Fraser together abused him soundly until Austin came 
downstairs again. 

“ Oi’m not much in the way of knowing millionairesses meself,” 
said Fraser; *‘but if ever oi’ve a chance to speak a word to the 
American lady, ye'll see me put a spoke in Hector O’Kourke’s 
wheel, I tell ye.” 

‘*The only answer toa man like that,” said Austin, “is swi%t 
forgetfulness. Let him go, Fraser.” 

“Ah!” said Fraser, ‘*that may suit your philosophy, me boy. 
It isn’t mine. If a man hits you, hit him back again. Let me see 
a chance, and I'll show ye how I'll take it.” 

A ring at the door bell had excited little attention, but at this 
moment the maid entered bearing a card upon a salver. 

**A lady to see you, ma'am, I’ve shown her into the dining- 
room, ma’am, thinking you might be engaged here.” 

Mrs. Farley took the card from the salver, and still holding it in 
her hand in such a way that neither Fraser nor her husband coulu 
have seen it, even if they had been so minded, nodded an excuse to 
her guest and left the room in something of a flutter. The visitor 
was Mrs. Spry. 


(Zo be cont nied) 


Nex? to the “ Greville Memoirs” in interest among the books of 
the season which deal with the private life of socially distinguished 
persons in a past not very remote, will be found ‘The Journal of 
Mary Frampton” (Sampson Low). The work has been capably 
edited by this lady’s niece, Miss Marriot Georgina Mundy. It 
embraces the period between the years 1779 and 1846. The book 
is more properly a collection of letters than a journal ; but it does 
not suffer on this account, as the correspondence is remarkable for 
its brightness and piquancy. We have ina letter ofa Mr. John 
Newbolt a picturesque description of the service at St. Paul’s to 
celebrate the victories of St. Vincent and Camperdown, The 
Bishop of Lincoln, who preached on this occasion, complimented 
Admiral Dunean not only on his qualities as a sailor, but also on his 
punctual discharge of his religious duties. ‘‘I believe,” writes Mr. 
Newbolt, ‘‘ the Bishop intended to have given the King a similar com- 
pliment, but as he saw him talking during his sermon he scratched 
it out.” 
life in such a way as to produce a sensation of the ludicrous, more- 
over her knowledge would appear to have been, like Mr. Weller’s 
‘* wision,” limited. ‘* At dinner time one day,” Miss Frampton 
informs us, ‘‘she turned toa gentleman near her, saying, ‘I am 
very ignorant, but I thirst for information ; pray what fish is that?’” 
Another time, some one was relating a melancholy story of a clerk 
in office having suddenly died in his bureau. Upon which Mrs. 
Siddons said, ‘* Poor gentleman, I marvel how he got there !” evi- 
dently not knowing the sense of the French word. Perhaps the 
Tragedy-Queen had a far-away sense of humour which thus found 
ambiguous expression. ‘The Journal of Mary Frampton ” is any- 
thing but a dull book, and is sure, as it deserves, to be widely read. 

The author of ‘Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ” is 
always an attractive writer, and she has evidently met with a 
congenial theme in ‘‘ ‘Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century” 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). The three martyrs 
are Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. We do not know that the 
authoress has any new facts to add to those already known concern- 
ing these heroic-minded men ; but as an accomplished 2¢térateus 
she makes admirable use of the material at the disposal of every 
one. Iler sketch of Livingstone, especially, is excellent, and she is 
well qualified to treat of the religious side of his character, con- 
sidered apart from his genius as an explorer, As a specimen of 
religious biography in miniature, ‘* Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth 
Century” isa pattern of what it ought to be. The healthy tone 
of a broad Evangelicism runs through the volume, . : 

Major-General Brackenbury, C.B., has written a plain, straight- 
forward narrative of the advance up the Nile and return down the 
rapids of ‘The River Column” (William Blackwood and Sons). 
The author succeeded to the command of this force on the death of 
General Earle at the close of the Battle of Kirbekan. The River 
Column was intended for the capture of Berber, which place it was 
attack in conjunction with troops operating from 
Metammeh. The difficulties of the ascent were greater than had 
been anticipated. Moreover, the Desert Column, commanded by 
Sir Herbert Stewart, had monopolised nearly all the transport 
animals that were for some time available. General Brackenbury’s 
narrative will serve to enhance, if possible, our estimate of the pluck 
and endurance of the brave men who did their best to punish the 
murderers of Mr. Power and Colonel Stewart. | At the same time, 
there seems to be no insuperable difficulty in the path of an 
adequately officered and organised army meaning to reacn 
Khartoum. The author, with the assistance of Major Colborne, 
who has contributed to the volume some excellent maps, makes very 
intelligible to the general reader this portion of our recent military 
operations in the Soudan. . ‘ R 

No quality is more valuable in the | traveller of literary ae 3 A a 
strange country than the ability to give a realisable picture of w at 
he has seen. Some men have no sense of proportion, while others 
seem to be utterly indifferent to those precise points on wee a 
curiosity or ignorance of stay-at-home folk a a he ea . 
enlightened. Major Henry Knollys, RAs has performed the task 
he has set himself very satisfactorily in ‘ English Life a Chine 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.). He conveys to us much useful un — 
tion about Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Hankow, Foochow, and takes 


the reader up the Yang-Tse-Kiang. Major Knollys has a py 
opinion of the Chinese ; their truth even, he asserts, is a lie. ay 
are villainously dirty in their habits, and the odour from es - 
washed Chinese child is unpleasant to the European. oe 
ground, however, the Celestials also object to us. An Englis gent ie 
man once asked a refined native gentleman why his countymen 
exhibited so much reluctance to hold with the Caucasian occasional 
social mtercourse. ** Well,” was the embarrassed reply, ‘* we are 
many of us fully aware in our hearts that you are vELy be haga 
learned, clever, and often very friendly disposed towards ey, ats 
to tell the truth, there is one feature about all you English which we 
are totally unable to endure, We cannot at ete stand uN 
esprit de corps.” Esprit de corps 1s Major Knollys's ep poe a 
the more uncompromising phrase used by this sensitive disciple a 
Confucius, There is fresh evidence given here of the incapacity o 
the French for establishing prosperous colonies, and of the vast gulf 
which divides Eastern from Western civilisation. This author may 
be read with pleasure and profit by every one who wishes to gain 


designed to 


Mrs. Siddons carried her grand stage manner into private - 
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knowledge about the thickly-peopled lands and active commerce of 
the Chinese Seas. 
fe The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge publishes 

Perils of the Deep,” by the Rev. Edward W. Hoare, who has 
collected from various and reliable sources accounts of some of the 
remarkable shipwrecks and disasters at sea. Such a record cannot 
fail to appeal to that large portion of the English public which has 
relatives and friends coastantly engaged in traversing the ocean. 
One striking feature in this record is the evidence afforded that some 
of the most startling maritime calamities might have been mitigated 
in their extent. It is not at all plain why more than one boat was 
not got away from the Loxdon before she foundered. In the case of 
the Schiller, which ran ashore on the Retarrier Ledge in the Scilly 
Islands group, during a fog in the summer of 1875, the inexplicable 
also occurs in a marked fashion. Three hundred men, women, and 
children were drowned, but a boat which would have held seventy 
people was washed ashore undamaged, and right side up. Here 
the mischief was caused by waiting till the ebb-tide changed to flood 
before attempting to use the boats. ‘he sea making up with the 
flowing water caused a panic, and hence the dimension of the 
disaster. Mr. Hoare has chosen a good subject, and has handled 
it well. The tragedies of the sea, which from time to time in the 
last hundred years have thrilled with horror and dismay civilised 
peoples, demand permanent record, and ‘‘ Perils of the Deep,” apart 
from the ghastly attractiveness of its theme, has substantial merits as 
a book of reference, 

It is an agreeable change to meet with a biographer who sturdily 
declines to give himself up to the indiscriminate worship of his 
subjects, and he is to be found in Mr. Charles Mackay, who writes 
‘¢The Founders of the American Republic” (William Blackwood 
and Sons). The founders of whom he treats are George Washington, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and James 
Madison. The work is rather a series of character sketches than of 
biographies. Washington here fades from the imagination as a 
hero. Heis the worldly wise and ‘‘canny” student of “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanack,” who keeps his eye steadily fixed on the main 
chance, from his pursuit of a wile till the close of his career. It is 
his common-sense, his pertinacity, and his shrewd business capacity, 
on which Mr. Mackay insists, rather than on traits of brilliancy, 
which were wanting in his mental constitution, nor does the author 
mention the improving garden story with which our childhood was 
edified. John Adams would seem also to have been a learned 
but consummate pedant. His amusing self-sufficiency and self- 
conceit are unmercifully pointed out and illustrated by Mr. Mackay. 
‘* Founders of the American Republic” deserves to be read for its 
admirable portraiture of the men who figured so prominently in 
American history during a difficult and dangerous time. Mr. 
Mackay concludes the volume with an essay on ‘* The Dangers of 
Ultra-Democracy,” which should be appreciated just now. 

Fresh light is thrown on the later years of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and on those of the early portion of Stuart rule in 
England by Captain Charles Dalton’s work, ‘* Life and Times of Sir 
Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon,” two vols. : (Sampson Low). 
Viscount Wimbledon is best known to readers of English history 
by his failure in the expedition of 1625 against Cadiz. IIe seems 
to have been a brave soldier of fortune, who looked sharply after his 
own interests, and industriously used to further them all the family 
influence he could command. This influence appears to have been 
liberally at his disposal, and that it was weighty we cannot doubt, 
when we remember that Lords Burleigh and Salisbury were this 
somewhat greedy and grasping hero’s near relatives. Captain 
Dalton has had the good fortune to have obtained access to the 
Cecil MSs. at Hatheld, and to documents preserved in the archives 
of other country seats of distinguished familivs. Consequently these 
two volumes are enriched by much original matter, which, while 
affording instruction and occasional entertainment, leaves small room 
for regret that our lot is cast in the nineteenth, and not in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Captain Dalton merits praise 
for his industry and patient research, and the shade of Sir Edward 
Cecil might well hover gratefully near his apvlogist. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice has edited, for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
aniCo., Mr. John Comfort Fillmore’s ‘‘ History of Pianoforte 
Music.” The historical part of the work is excellently put together, 
and the sketches of the lives of the great masters are well done. The 
criticisms seem to be made with judgment. ‘To all musical students 
this book must be useful, and will afford agreeable reading. 

‘©The Three Reforms of Parliament, A LIlistory” (Fisher 


Unwin), is the title of a book by Mr. William Heaton, Editor of ° 


‘* Casseli’s Concise Cyclopzdia.” The historical narrative is done 
exceedingly well; but from a Radico- Liberal standpoint. Mr. Heaton 
has known how, by a judicious arrangement of his facts, and by a 
discriminating selection of excerpts from famous speeches, to make 
his record of the three great Reform movements interesting. In the 
appendix at the end of the volume are the texts of the Act of 1832, 
1867-68, and 1884-85. A careful index adds to the value of this 
useful book, which despite its avowed party leaning, will deserve 
to find a place on the bookshelf of every student of politics. Mr. 
Heaton is to be congratulated on a very neat and effective piece of 


work, 


“THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY Mountains,” by 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Chatto and Windus), is unquestionably 
the most remarkable story that has been received from America for 
a very long time indeed. It is certainly as opposed to thoe 
undramatic analyses of artificial characters, forming the bulk of 
Transatlantic importations, as could well be imagined. The 
authoress—for we believe that the masculine name on her title-page 
isa very open disguise indeed—has been fortunate enough to hnd 
entirely fresh, and assuredly altogether natural, ground in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. And she portrays its people even better than 
she describes its scenery, which is saying a great deal. What will 
in the first place strike the reader is the unloveliness of the human 
life led in the midst of such sublime surroundings. There is 
no suggestion of anything to sweeten life, and apparently little to 
ennoble it, beyond a grotesquely superstitious form of Calvinism, 
and a barbarous instinct of doubtful honour. Of course, such a 
condition supplies a strikingly effective background for two such 
characters as Pa’son Kelsey and D’rindy, or Dorinda, Clayce. ‘Ihe 
girl, a splendid picture of natural womanhood which should make 
the cultured sentimentalists of American fiction in general stare with 
amaze, is one of a half savaye clan of illicit distillers who have 
“found religion.” liram Kelsey, the prophet, is a born logician 
and metaphysician, who, never having dreamed of the existence of 
theological doubts outside himself, looks upon himself as the 
especial victim of Satan, ‘if there be a Satan.” He is inevitably 
a complex character, and is dealt with something more than merely 
adequately, though we can imagine a still more forcible portrait of 
the man in more subtle hands. Some of the situations in which 
he takes part are admirable—as when he, a natural fighting man 
with plenty of the old Adam in him, meekly turns his other cheek 
to the smiter, and then revels in an ecstasy of spiritual pride and in 
the more complete vengeance he has thus taken upon his assailant. 
Ilis whole portrait is as luridly touching as Dorinda’s is bracing 
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and delightful in every way. As a story, the novel is sufficiently 
exciting, and reminds us neither in incident nor in character of any 
tales of rough Western life that have hitherto appeared. More- 
over, there isreal humour in the talk, of anything but the conven- 
tional American flavour, and to be enjoyed together with the 
dialect in which it is written—which is in itself racy, and 
sustained with remarkable consistency. The whole picture, as a 
study both of nature and of human nature, is wonderfully impressive, 
and shows weakness only in a propensity for word-painting. 

Mrs. Lovett Camerons ‘In a Grass Country” (3 vols: F. V. 
White and Co.) is, as its title sufficiently denotes, a hunting novel. 
But the sporting interest which it contains is, to an extent alto- 
gether unusual in this order of fiction, overshadowed by its sentimen- 
tal incidents, if such the troubles of Dick Gaskell can becalled. That 
unlucky young man contrives to get into trouble with three women 
atonce. Having seduced a fisher-girl under a promise of marriage, 
he engages himself to a former flame, the daughter of an earl, and 
then forthwith falls over head and ears in love with a really very 
charming young woman, whose only faults are that she is exag- 
geratedly horsey and has three detestable brothers. With these 
troubles the reader is expected to sympathise, and to rejoice when 
their weak-minded hero comes out of them triumphantly. He is 
relieved of the earl’s daughter by her parents’ discovery of his affair 
with the fisher-girl, of the fisher-girl by the expenditure of two 
hundred a year; and so is left free to marry Eve. Even the 
brothers are got rid of—one marries out of the way, the most 
detestable dies, and only the least objectionable remains. It is 
impossible to care for the story, or for its exceedingly hackneyed 
reflections on *fa man” and ‘fa woman.” But it is written with 
spirit, and Eve is as attractive as she is unconventional. And no 
doubt there is nothing improbable in her throwing herself away on 
such a silly scamp as Mrs, Cameron has chosen for her hero. 

** For Lilias,”? by Rosa Nouchette Carey (3 vols, : Bentley and 
Son), isa story of even unusual complication. ‘To give the barest 
suggestion of its outline is out of the question, beyond stating that 
it seems to take a wise daughter to know her own mother, and wice 
versé. The old subject of a change at nurse forms the foundation 
of the story, with this difference, however, that in this case the 
nurse acts from altogether kind, generous, and _ self-sacrificing 
motives in substituting Lilias Marjory for Marjory Lilias. ‘The 
title is exceedingly appropriate, for never did human being find the 
whole world so reacly to do and sacrifice everything for hersakeas does 
its heroine. Despite its over-complication, the story is decidedly 
interesting, especially as it is impossible to foresee at any given 
point what will follow—an increasingly rare phenomenon. The 
novel is well written, and the various characters well described. 

** Dorothy Drake,” by Frederick H. Moore (2 vols. : Hurst and 
Blackett), is, on the other hand, almost too quiet and simple 
a story, demanding special force and originality to deal with 
adequately. Grace of treatment and accuracy of observation, 
qualities of which the wriver possesses both, go far, but not far 
enough, to ensure the success at which he aims. The result is a 
novel which requires to be read almost too slowly for pleasure, and 
in which the details become monotonous in their minuteness and 
simplicity. However, there are still a good many readers left who 
like to take their time over a quiet story; and for their tastes 
“Dorothy Drake” is admirably adapted. Some of the characters 
are excellent as highly-finisked portraits, apparently from life. There 
are the three Miss Trimdyks, for example, who are both life-like 
and amusing—by no means a universal result of portrait painting ; 
and the old Curator of the Bye‘ord Museum is very sympathetically 
as well as naturally drawn, ; 

May Crommelin’s ‘‘ Goblin Gold” (F. Warne and Co.) is not a 
successful contribution to shilling fiction. It is written on the 
usual shilling lines, in the matter of incident and sensation; but 
shows little of the courage that has to do duty for the originality 
which, of course, cannot be looked for everyday. It is apparently 
addressed to an exceptionally omnivorous public—exceptional even 
for the novel-reading world. 


A very valuable addition to 


Messrs. ITARRISON AND SONS. 
the library of students of music who intend to make it a serious 
study is Alfred Day’s ‘‘ Treatise on Harmony,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, edited, with an appendix, by G. A. 


Macfarren, Mus. Doc., M.A., Cantab. This work is divided into 
two parts, and subdivided into chapters. Part I. relates to 
‘*Diatonic Ilarmony, or Harmony in the Strict Style;” Part II. 
relates to ‘*Chromatic [armony, or Harmony in the Free Style.” 
The author and the editor were very intimate friends. When this 
‘Treatise’ was published in 1845 it met with worse than a cold 
reception from the hands of the musical profession, The 
disappointed author died in 1849, supposing his theory to be still- 
born, but after a time it was brought out in a cheaper form, and 
now it has been re-issued with some additions, and carelully 
revised by G. A. Macfarren, who has executed his arduous task 
with his usual skill and ability. 

Messrs. NoveLLo, Ewer, ann Co.—A lively song with a 
unison chorus ad /., suitable for Christmas gatherings, is 
‘*London,” written and composed by Francis Bennoch and Alfred 
Allen; this song is of medium compass.—Part LXVITI., Volume 
Il., of the Oryanist’s Quarterly Journal, commences with an 
elaborate fantasia on the ancient melody, ‘*O Filii et Filix,” 
treated in masterly way by Alan Gray.—Secondly, we have a 
sprightly ‘‘ Allegretto” by Dr. W. Spark, Mus. Doc., signed May 
Day, 1885; it will prove a welcome addition to the secular 
répertoire of an organist.—Thirdly, comes an ‘‘ Introduction and 
Fugue,” by Dr. Jacob Bradford; a musicianly composition 
admirably treated. 

Messrs, Boosey AND Co.—A song which will deservedly 
take a foremost position in musical circles, private and public, is 
‘*The Soldier’s Good-Bye,” written and composed by F. FE, 
Weatherly and Stephen Adams; it is of medium compass, for a 
baritone.—Three numbers of ‘‘ The Cavendish Music Books,” one 
of the most marvellous shilling’s-worth of the age, are No. 84, 
‘* Twelve Songs,” by Rubinstein, with German and English words ; 
No. 85, ‘‘ Eleven Songs,” by Sir Sterndale Bennett and other 
composers, including Spohr’s exquisite ‘‘ Rose, Softly Blooming ;” 
and No. 90, ‘* Christmas Album of Dance Music,” which merits 
the attention of the young folks. 

THE Lonpon Music PuLLISHING AND GENERAL AGENCY Co, 
Replete with pathos is ‘‘The Angel’s Call,” a song for the 
home circle, written and composed by Charles Millward and George 
Staker.—Lord Houghton’s pretty poem, ‘1 Wander’d by the 
Brook Side,” which has already been set to music successfully, has 
been again appropriated by G. W. F. Crowther, who has composed 
a very pleasing melody for a soprano to these words.—‘ Joy Stars” 
is the title of a charming song, by Claxson Bellamy and Stephen 
Kemp.—A cheerful melody is ‘* Coral Pearl,” by W. T. Gliddon.-— 
Of a more ambitious type, but equally to be commended, is 
‘* Bourrée in G,” for the pianoforte, composed by A. |’Estrange.— 
“The Amaryllis Valse,” by Charles Speyer, is chiefly to be 
admired for its attractive frontispiece; the music is wanting in 
originality, 
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1.—'*Hang it, I can play Lawn-Tennis and Dance, but why 
the Deuce has Nature given me no Conversation?” 

2.—She: “The fact is we have too many rather O// 
People at this Ball.” 

3,—Proof. : ‘‘ All jolly fine saying youare Englisn: no one 
cares whether youare; but you don't somehow look 


: My Fren’; Good Night ; Good 


ival: ‘Ah! Ha 
6.—On Arrival; ‘Ah Gili Evening 1”) 


Night !” (He means ©? 
7.--A Group in the Ball Root is 
8. Fighting his Battles over i Ae 
3 _The effect of a‘ Temperan Drink” upon an Officer of 


Her Majesty's Navy: 


it.” “Sir (reproachfully), “I once furnished material 
for an article in the ‘ Times’.” 

4.—“‘Now, Sir, I'm ready for an introduction to that 
Madam.” 

5.—Two Representatives of the Britis Navy. 


yo.—-Gresk Financier: “Ah! Ha! My Fren’; pardon me. 
but you have forgot your Decorations’ (No, he had not) 

11,.—“ And now I have told you of my Decorations, and of 
them all abou’; of this with the Blue Ribbon of yours, 
tell me about it."—'‘Oh, mine is only for saving Life.” 


12.—‘ Are you Gentlemen going my Vay? "—-* Oh yes, weil 
see you're not assassin---" (is nudged) ** well chaperone 
you” (and they did. for he was an excellent old fellow) 

13.—It being a fine Night, I walk down, but remember the 
Order to keep to the middle of the Road. 
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HOW WE DID OUR DAY'S SHOOTING 


“*Now then, remember, breakfast at eight sharp, and we start at 
nine: so don’t be late, you fellows, because my uncle is rather 
patticular, and he means to bag about thirty or forty brace of birds 
to-morrow.” We were just leaving the smoking-room at rather a 
late hour, and our host, a keen sportsman of the old school, who by 
the way did not smoke, had been in bed some two hours already, 
and it was his nephew Lionel who gave us the parting injunction 
about early rising. Eight o’clock sounded rather terrible, but as we 
were none of us very intimate with our host, having been invited 
chiefly in virtue of being friends of his nephew, we all turned in 
with the firmest intention of not being a minute late the next 
morning. However, fate had something else in store for us, for 
when the footman called me in the morning, he announced that Sir 
John had got an attack of the gout, which would probably keep him 
i bed all day, but that we were to start as arranged the night 
before ; and then added, whether by instruction or not I cannot 
say, that ‘he did not think Mr. Lionel would be down much 
betore half-past eight.” Half-an-hour’s respite! How delicious ! 
and in another minute 1 am fast asleep again, dreaming of part- 
ridges, and Sir Johns, and the gout in a definitely bodily form, all 
mixed up together. 

When, a few minutes before nine, I entered the breakfast room 
prepared with several apologies and a hundred good reasons for 
having overslept myself, | found only one solitary occupant besides 
mysell. ‘What, Lionel not down yet? I thought he meant to 
have breakfast at half-past eight ?” 

“Tle certainly said eight last night, and I was down here soon 
after,” is the reply, in rather an injured tone.  ‘‘ However,” 
brightening up, ‘¢I move now that under the circumstances we form 
a quorum and begin.” ; 

One by one, as the meal progresses, the rest of the party drop in, 
and last of all Lionel himself, perfectly happy as usual, and 
professing an amount of penitence which his face entirely belies. 

“‘ Awfully sorry, you fellows, for being so late, but the fact is I 
couldn’t find my razors (oh, Lionel !), and then the governor being 
laid up, you see, I thought we might just as well take an extra 
forty winks.” 

And soit happened that it was not far off eleven o’clock when 
we sauntered out with our pipes in our mouths to where the keeper 
with the dogs was awaiting us. We were all in irreproachable get- 
up. Those who were proud of their legs wore stockings alone below 
their knickerbockers; those who were not could not understand 
how any one could go out shooting without gaiters, and wore them 
accordingly. 

Now it was observable that, as we neared the keeper, our deputy 
host unconsciously dropped to the rear, as if anxious to avoid as 
long as possible the reproaches which he felt he deserved, and 
evidently expected. A hard, bony Scotchman was Malachi Greaves, 
with an iron-grey beard and uncompromising manner, and it is 
obvious now that he does not mean to let down ‘‘the young Squire,” 
as they call him, veryeasy. When the latter is at last obliged to 
emerge from the rest of us and take the initiative, he affects a jaunty 
air, and hopes, by pretending not to expect a scolding, to escape it 
altogether. ‘* We're not very punctual, I’m afraid, Greaves.” ‘*‘ Ye're 
varra late, Mr. Lionel,” is the reply, adding, ‘‘Sir John ’Il no be 
getting out of bed the morn, I’m thinking.” Evidently implying 
that, if he had, the present disgraceful unpunctuality would never 
have been tolerated. After delivering this broadside he relents a 
little, and condescends to suggest, in atone that savours more of 
giving than of asking for orders, that as there is very little coveit 
in the stubble, ‘we'd best begin wi’ the turnips, though they’re 
amaist scanty encugh.” So to the turnips we adjourn, full of good 
resolutions, for we stand in dread of Mr, Greaves, and also hope to 
render a good account of ourselves to Sir John. Lionel especially 
cultivates an air of responsibility, and arranges his guns in line with 
a seriousness which would do credit to the tacticians who play the 
war game at the Horse Guards. Perhaps it is this that upsets our 
gravily, or perhaps it is that we have no person of authority to keep 
us in order, for our fear of the redoubtable Malachi has worn off 
since the early rebuff, but certain it is that, by the time we have 
walked the first few fields, a spirit of levity and chaff not conducive 
to good shooting has taken possession of us. A covey gets up on 
the extreme left, and two or three of the birds come right across 
the line. Bang! bang! bang! Three guns, two barrels each, and 
only one bird accounted for. This, instead of confounding us with 
shame, only produces roars of laughter. ‘‘On the bird, for a 
shilling,” is now and again shouted, as they rise within easy dis- 
tance ; and it is only fair to say that in the majority of instances the 
bird in question amply justified the confidence thus placed in its 
immunity from danger. 

By luncheon time we have only secured five brace of partridges 
and two hares, one of which had run the gauntlet of six barrels 
before succumbing. The very dogs look reproachfully at us, and 
remind me vividly of a little terrier that used to accompany me 
out rabbi ing, and who, after he had laboriously worked a bunny 
out of a thick bramble, if I happened to miss it, which I often did, 
used to look up into my face with such a mixture of astonishment 
and disgust, that many and many atime I have begged his pardon 
out loud. 

Mr. Greaves himself hardly knows whether to let his indignation 
or contempt have the upper hand. Reggie Manners declared to me 
in the smoking-room the same evening that he distinctly heard him 
say to the under-keeper, ‘‘ They’re jist a set 0’ claverin’ fules ;” but 
then Reggie likes a good story, and is not always famous for a strict 
adherence to the truth. Still no one can long withstand the young 
Squire’s good-natured laugh ; and the austere Scotchman, who looks 
as if he had never smiled in his life, can hardly resist a grin when 
he is told, with a poor attempt at seriousness, that ‘‘the fact of 
the matter is, we can’t bring ourselves to shoot all the best of the 
birds, with Sir John kept to his bed, and not able to enjoy 
the sport.” 

Off we start again, and after some more decent shooting, during 
which some six brace are added to the bag, we succeed in driving a 
big covey into a bit of a coppice, whereupon it is agreed that the 
keeper and his underlings shall go down to thesfar side and drive 
them up to us, which, after assigning to us our respective places, 
they proceed todo. ‘* Well, we’ve lots of time to wait before the 
Lirds come; let’s toss for sixpences.” 

This is exciting ; but a still more entrancing game appears on the 
scene. One of the party has a watch, on the back of which are 
figures of the Derby winners for the last five years, which revolve 
when the machinery is wound up; every person chooses his 
favourite, and the horse which is first past the winning-post when 
they stop, sweeps the board, . In the midst of this engrossing amuse- 
ment—whirr ! come a brace of birds right over our heads, and 
thee more a little further on. We rush to our posts, but it is too 
late; and the entire covey, broken up to perfection, escape us 
entirely. This is too bad; and we look rather sheepish as the 
beaters emerge, and we have to confess that there are no birds to be 
picked up. 

‘*T almost think,” says Lionel, ‘‘ that we had better be working 
home, and have another go in at them some other day.” Mr, 
Greaves is evidently of the same opinion, and we reach home while 
it is still early, picking up two brace anda half on the way. We 
find Sir John out of bed and downstairs, his attack having passed 
off rather quicker than was expected, 
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“Vou are home rather early,” he says; ‘what did you get?” 
We leave Lionel to announce thirteen and a half brace, and to 
palliate it as best he can, while we stroll off to the billiard room and 
play till dinner-time ; at which meal we get a good deal chafled by 
our host asto the extent of our prowess; but he adds: ‘‘ When you 
go out with me the day after to-morrow, if I’m well enough, you 
shall all go to bed at ten o’clock the night before ; it’s all that bal 
habit of smoking that prevents your shooting straight. ‘i : 

We had a very good day on the next occasion ; and Malachi 
was fain to admit that “they’re no sic bad shots after a’, when 
they’ve got the maister to keep them frae fuling.” Ici 


——~— 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
II. 


Anprt's former coadjutor in many charming books, the late Mrs. 
Ewing, is sadly missed amongst the annual batch of fiction 
from the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. Irre- 
proachable in tone, most of their tales are undeniably 
dull, lacking that bright, sharp touch which seizes the reader’s 
interest. This point is of some consequence, as many of these books 
would just suit rural lending libraries. Thus the improvement of 
the working classes is the favourite subject this year, most prominent 
perhaps in Laura Lane’s ‘‘A Nineteenth-Century Hero,” which 
deals with the principles of political economy and co-operation, and 
in Crona Temple’s ‘‘ Bound With a Chain,” a sensible Temperance 
story. Here, also, are worthy examples of industry and self-sacrifice 
for working lads, the same lessons being taught by S. M. Sitwell’s 
“A Great Revenge,” and “C, E. M.’s” ‘* The Mill in the Valley,” 
whose heroes find that truth will cut at last to the triumph_of 
honesty. So does ‘‘Nimrod Nunn,” whom the author of “Our 
Valley” cruelly kills just as he is happy. Death, too, is busy in the 
short practical episodes of everyday heroism gathered by Helen 
Sh'pton in ‘*The Last Night,” a heroism matched by the gallant 
career of the patriotic German author, Korner, which is simply 
sketched by the author of ** A Queen” as ** A Hero-Poet.” Young 
servants may profit by Esmé Stuart's ‘A Little Place,” or S. M. 
Sitwell’s ‘* Bright Farthing "—the latter briskly told ; or be warned 
against hasty marriages by ‘‘ Broken Hearts Are Still,” by Phebe 
Allen. Other volumes suit girls of a higher social grade. Patriotic 
feelings may be hurt by Esmé Stuart’s unflattering representation of 
the English in ‘The Last Hope,” but the story is neverthcless a 
very pretty love idyll of the Revolutionary days when Toulon 
suffered from a worse scourge than its modern affliction of cholera— 
civil war.—Love, again, is the potent force which converts the 
indolent dandy of Helen Shipton’s ‘‘Cairnforth and Sons” into a 
useful member of society, and is also the main point of M. Bramston’s 
bright, short stories, ‘‘ Toads and Diamonds,” and her portrait of 
the Quixotic young damsel who restores the family fortunes by 
managing a toy-shop, ‘‘A Woman of Business.” And if a little 
sentimental, the love-experiences narrated by Austin Clare in ‘* Two 
Ways of Looking At It,” make a pleasant North-Country picture. 
lligher motives are.aimed at by ‘‘A Wider World,” wherein Crona 
Temple treats the missionary subject with much common sense. 
The little ones have their turn next, and small lassies may aspire to be 
“ Daddy’s Right Hand,” like Annette Lyster’s persevering heroine, or 
take warning by the escapades of ‘‘ Foolish Dora,” by the author 
of ‘* Two Violets,” while their brothers sorrow over the lost boys 
of ‘*Goetz Jiger’s Son,” by ‘II. J. M. G.,” and long to succour 
a dog like ‘* Dandy,” by C. Lowndes, Nor are chronicles of large 
families wanting, such as ‘ The Oliver Children,” by Mary Davison, 
and ‘Fearless Frank,” by M. E. Gellie (Griffith and Farran)— 
whose dramatis persone get into sad mischief during their parents’ 
absence, or ‘Girlhood Days” (Griffith and Farran)—an unaffected 
tale of maiden friendships and experiences. But the most graphic 
chapter of nursery life comes from L. T. Meade as **’The Angel of 
Love ” (Hodder and Stoughton). Sweet, zaive little pickles are 
Miss Meade’s baby trio, and as a neatly put moral is supplied in 
addition to T. Pym’s graceful drawings, this merry record of 
childish pranks may be warmly recommended to parents and 
guardians, 

A score of boys’ works come next which fairly teem with sen- 
sutional adventures. Has the boyish reader a taste for the 
ocean?—Let him follow the ‘‘Voyage of the Avrora” (S. 
Low), and revel in mutiny, pirates, and the woes of slavery in the 
last century, detailed with gusto by H. Collingwood. Or he can 
learn the ordinary incidents of a voyage on ‘‘ The Briny Deep” 
(Griffith and Farran), from ‘*‘ Captain Tom,” who is often prosy, and 
prone to sacrifice good taste to humour. Fact runs fiction hard in 
excitement, for Mr. James Payn serves up a_highily-spiced dish of 
true marine disasters, ‘In Peril and Privation”’ (Chatto and Windus), 
—ghastly realities, some novel, some familiar ; while travellers’ 
true tales in plenty are tersely narrated in ‘‘ Famous Discoveries 
on Land and Sea” (Blackie). This is a capital prize-book, like its 
companion, ‘‘ Stirring Events of History” (Blackie), which ranges 
over a wide field. History further provides the framework for “A 
Soldier Born” (Griffith and Farran), where Mr. Percy Groves takes 
his hero through the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny to win a lovely 
bride anda lost title. ‘The illustrations are most murderous, but 
the narrative is stereotyped, and over-laden with military detail. 
Now Mr. Lewis Hough’s ‘‘ For Fortune and Glory ” (Cassell) is a 
thoroughly stirring war story of the present day, dealing with the 
ill-fated Expedition under Hicks Pasha, and service in the Soudan 
last spring. Mr. Hough knows his ground well, and has plenty of 
humour. The English meet a different foe in ‘‘ The Champion of 
Odin” (Cassell)—ihe hardy Norsemen, whose warlike instincts 
have decidedly cooled down in the modern ‘‘ Bonder.” Gathering 
part of his material from old Sagas, Mr. J. F. Hodgetts produces a 
taking prose lay of early Viking prowess, imbued with a true 
chivalric spirit, and as full of slaughter as the ‘‘ [istory of the 
Jews.” Hardly less thrilling are the adventures in Southern lands, 
related by a tried favourite, Mr. R. M. Ballantyne. His ‘‘ Rover 
of the Andes” (Nisbet) is as cheery and amusing as its many 
predecessors, deftly combining Indians, banditti, and earthquakes, 
with a dash of love for flavouring. Search for a long-lost brother is 
the basis of a lively narrative by Mr. Frankfort Moore who, after 
hairbreadth escapes, rescues the missing relative concerned in ‘‘ The 
Fate of the Black Swan” (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) 
from the cannibal head-hunters of New Guinea. These marvels of 
the imagination rather put in the shade the milder episodes of 
Australian life, ‘‘The Boy in the Bush” (Hodder and Stoughton), 
yet Mr. R. Rowe can tell of bushrangers, prairie fires, the gold 
fever, &c., in gossiping fashion, attractive to quiet spirits. It isa 
change, also, to take up a plain, honest public school story like 
Talbot Reed’s *‘ Follow My Leader” (Cassell), Here are the bad 
and good boys nicely balanced, the familiar aspects of school life 
presented in a natural and unaffected style, certain to win the lads’ 
liking. There is some good stuff, too, in ‘*ugh’s Sacrifice” 
(Griffith and Farran), by C. Norris — another school story of 
graver tone. 

But novelty does not beat the old favourites out of the field, 
judging from the appearance of two fresh editions of ‘* Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Mr. Gordon Browne’s plentiful drawings are the special 
fresh feature of Messrs. Blackie’s production—judiciously revised 
for young people—while Messrs. Nimmo’s handsome edition, fit for 
the library, retains its original form, and adds an interesting brief 
memoir of Swift by Mr. Saintsbury to a mass of humorous coloured 
illustrations, very cleverly executed. —Another reprint, with several 
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new engravings, is ‘Child-Pictures from Dickens” (Griffith an 
Farran), containing the author’s own word-portraits of such favourite 
as Little Nell, Smike, &c. 

To return to the workaday world. Scotch humour is to the fore 
in ‘* Katie, an Edinburgh Lassie” (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), 
who furnishes Robina Hardy with material for an effective character 
sketch. Uncouth Caledonia is more satisfactory to read about 
than precocious young America, although Celeste, of ‘‘A Generous 
Friendship” (Griffith and Farran), is contrasted with some pleasant 
girls, and is duly reformed in the end. The obstinate English 
damsel of ‘*Cassandra’s Casket” (Nisbet) has much to endure 
before she reaches the same goal, even causing the death of a loved 
companion ; but Mrs. Marshall points the moral unobtrusively in 
her fresh Devonshire tale. A trio of novelettes for elder girls— 
“Through a Refiner’s Fire,” by Eleanor Holmes (Griffith and 
Farran), ‘*Grace Murray,” by Ella Stone (Nisbet), and ‘ Silver 
Mill,” by Mrs. Read (Blackie), illustrate the discipline of sorrow and 
steady work ; while more romantic ground is trodden by Rowland 
Grey, whose various foreign sketches collected in ** Lindenblumen ” 
(Kegan Paul) are very gracefully written. 

Somewhat out of the common is Zhe Bairn’s Annual (Leaden- 
hall Press) which, under Mrs. Corkran’s editorship, provides song, 
story, and picture of amusing description—the volume being got up 
in quaint old-fashioned style. Among yearly volumes also come 
The Boy’s Own Annual and The Girls Own Annual (Routledge), 
Sunday and The Young Standard Bearer (Wells Gardner), Zhe 
Day of Days (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), Zhe 
Child’s Own Magazine (Sunday School Union). Zhe Aritish Work. 
man, Band of Hope Review, Friendly Visitor, Family Friend, 
and Infants’ Magazine (Partridge). 


——— on 
THE CLUBS OF OXFORD 


Oxrorp clubs may be classed under three heads, viz. : those 
strictly for the practice of athleticism, social clubs, and_ college 
clubs. The first class represents almost every form of manly 
exercise, from cricket up—or down—to bicycling, croquet being the 
only exception to the rule. The University clubs are supported 
only by the more shining lights, while it is the patriotic custom for 
all to join their proper college clubs, some devoting their personal 
activity to the cause, and less energetic brethren doing good service 
by payment of subscriptions. 

Next for the University clubs of the more properly social kind ; 
and first for those which boast a local habitation as well as a name, 
a qualification which all do not possess. 

Foremost among these stands the Union, that is, the Oxford 
Union Society, whose especial features are its weekly debates, its 
excellent library, and its supply of telegraphic news. It has, however, 
the reputation of being a rather unsociable institution, and for this 
reason many men, who have not the ambitien to shine as crators, 
prefer to join one of the smaller clubs, which are an especial 
feature of Oxford. These institutions are many and various, mostly 
located in the “ High,” the Pall Mall of Oxford, and possessing 
two particularly excellent characteristics, which could not perhaps 
be imitated by the institutions of larger growth elsewhere, in their 
supplying of afternoon tea and postage of all letters without a 
charge. The best known, as itis the best, of these is Vincent’s, 
limited to one hundred members, election to which is a distinction 
sought even in these democratic days; of more recent origin are 
the Gridiron and Oxford Dramatic Club, the former, as its name 
implies, looking to the needs of the body as well as of the mind, 
an arrangement much to be appreciated in a city where a sovereign 
to the Proctor most probably has to be added to an undergraduate’s 
hotel dinner bill ; while the latter has succeeded the Philothespians, 
memorable for their production of 7he Alerchant of Venice, and is 
the rendezvous of the dramatically disposed. 

Besides these there is a group of school clubs, formed of old boys 

of whatever schools are represented at the University in sufficient 
numbers. These, as may be imagined, are mostly of mushroom 
growth and decay, and few, such as the Etonian Club, are able 
to boast any very long continuous existence. | They are, however, 
pleasant institutions, especially to the friendless freshman in his 
first term, and they are often the means of keeping up school 
acquaintanceships, which without them might have been allowed to 
drop. 
It remains to glance at what may be called the nomadic class of 
clubs, z.z., those without club-rooms, and possessing usually some 
special raison d’étre. Among such must be counted the now 
historic Bullingdon, confined almost to Christ Church, and entirely 
to men of means; nominally a cricket club—its cricket bears to its 
convivialities the Falstafian proportion of bread to sack ; and in 
this direction it is followed by the Caledonian Club, which 
periodically calls together a select number of Scotchmen to make 
merry, and rejoice that they are Scotchmen born, A more sober 
type (the word is used in no invidious sense) is found in the political 
clubs, which, meeting in the members’ rooms in turn, discuss the 
questions of the day together with the inevitable weed. These are 
named after the statesmen they admire, the Canning, Chatham, 
Palmerston, &c., whose modern successors they are often the means 
of bringing down to Oxford to speak at their yearly dinners. 

Lastly, come the third class of institutions in which the social 
tendencies of Young Oxford manifest themselves—the clubs within 
and confined to the various colleges. Of these the name is legion, 
and a sketch of the most generally existent types must suffice here, 
leaving to themselves the eccentricities which are occasionally pro- 
duced. College clubs may be either open or exclusive ; among the 
former being always the Debating Club, usually a popular institu- 
tion, and with as permanent a bias to Conservatism as is that of the 
House of Lords; and the Musical Society, to which visitors to 
Oxford at Commemoration time owe the concerts that are so great 
a feature of the week. Of the exclusive sort the chief are the 
so-called “* Wine Clubs,” whose members and their guests dine and 
pass a social evening once a week together, and whose names often 
refer more or less remotely to the good fellowship they create. Of 
these the most notable are the Phoenix and Octagon at Brasenose, 
the Falertians at Exeter, King Charles's Club at St. John’s, 
Flickerers at Magdalen, and Myrmidons and Elysians at Merton ; 
while the two Christ Church clubs, the Loders’ and St. Aldate’s, 
fill the same position in a slightly different way. Outside of these 
there are minor clubs for the doing of everything in an orthodox, that 
is, a social manner ; from the playing of whist to the reading of 
Shakespeare. Essay, Literary, and Discussion Clubs abound, and— 
to complete the list—an Archery Club still flourishes at one college, 
an institution of extreme antiquity, and probably without a parallel 
atany University. 

Some prudent parent or guardian who readstthis article may say, 
“‘What 2 waste of time and money must be caused by all these 
clubs!” The answer is that neither time nor money are wasted. 
The subscriptions are uniformly small, good value is given, and 
there is no possible necessity fora man to join more clubs than his 
means allow. As to time, this indeed may be wasted in clubs as 
easily as elsewhere, but—this is also true—as easily elsewhere as in 
clubs ; and in conclusion it may be confidently asserted that, if a 
proper and moderate use be made of them, nothing in any man’s 
University life is the source of half so much prolit as well as 
pleasure as the clubs of which he has been a member. a 
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NERVE-POWER, DEFICIENT VITAL ENERGY, EPILEPSY, PARALYSIS AG esate 
The Electric Current it produces IS THE BEST TONIC KNOWN TO up wos 


Suffering from any of the above ailments should send at once for an ELECTROPATHI 
awhile, try this rational treatment. and you will assured! i i i i H i i i 
: i es : atment, ] BS y be numbered amongst the ever-increasing multitude who daily express their gratitude for the priceless benefits derived from th 

Don't hesitate a moment, but sit down at once, lest you forget it, and write for the Belt, which will be sent to fai, free by post, on eckipe ies = » i 


is, 
READ WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY— 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON writes as follows 
1885 : 
2 
"“T observe that the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
_ LIMITED, whose belt has been frequently recommended 
in Health as one of the very few genuine electrical appliances 
which the public may purchase with safety and satisfaction, have 
Migrated to new and commodious premises at 52, Oxford Street. 
C. B. Harness becomes Managing Director of the 
mp In these days of electrical quackery it is highly 
satisfactory to find thatanenterprise for the development of electrical 
manufacture on a largescale has been successfully projected The 
enterprise, in- 
asmuch as theaims ofa Company, conducted on the aus- 
pices of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY eg 
are those of perfectingand extending, by the aid 
of capital and skilled labour, the manufacture 
ture of electrical appliances as aids to health 
¢ se. I donot doubt 
the Company in question will fully jus- 
tify, by the excellence of its manufactures, 
the confidence in its appliances I have 


amount expended in drugs. Stop physicking 


treatment. 
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the Sex :— 
# oMrs. J. HAWKEY, 16, Matilda St., Barnsbury 
Wearing it has. improved my 


satisfaction it gives me. Y 
your Belt, Iwas, under the care of a 


the usual irregularities incidental to debility and bad circulation. 
I was recommended your ELECTROPATHIC 


of ever feeling well again, when > 
ELT. Icannot say enoughin favour of it, but I 
withany lady who would like further particulars of 


INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 


M. HUDSON, Twyford, Derby, writes, March 2, 1883:— 

ven months ago I purchased one of your Electropathic Belts. I need not 
be the symptoms here, but refer you to my letter of June rz, 1884, No. 3.144. 
day since that date, it has been an untold comfor 


t 
to me. I would not be without one. and cannot say_enough in favour of sour / g 
I shall be glad to write 


ny lady who may wish t» hear more particulars respecting my case, 
and shall certainly recommend your appliances to my friends. 


Miss 


deseri 
J have worn the Belt every 
Belts ‘all I regret is they are not better known, 
to 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS.] 


The Consulting Electrician of the 
Association, who has made the ap- 
plication of Electricity to the Cure 
of Disease a special study, attends 
daily for consultation (personally or 
by letter) at the PRIVATE CON- 
SULTATION-ROOMS, 52, Ox- 


ford Strect, London, W. 
AnExperienced Lady isalsu inattendance. 


Residents at a distance should 
send for a Private Advice Form, 


Post Free. 


ote Address 
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HIGHLY SATISFACTORY CASES, 
worthy of the closest investigation by all who suffer from 
those DISTRESSING IRREGULARITIES peculiar to 


i » London, N., April 2t, 1883:—" I 
have received great benefit since wearing your E 15; 105 

j health every way, 
Thave not felt so well for years < 
hysician for sixmonths, suffering from 
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1 to express in words the 
sas Ihave since wearing 


I 
was despairing 


shall be glad to communicate 
my case.” 
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sel 


TO HEALT 


Proprietors, THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Which maintains a unique reputation, and is universally 


C BATTERY BELT, and obtain relief. 


A Hondred-ana 
Thirty-two-page 
Treatise, copiously 
illustrated, 
“ELECTROPATHY; 
or, HARNESS’ GUIDE 


MEN, RICH AND POOR, ALL! 


SHOULD WEAR THE 


(HARNESS’ PATENT). 


, INDIGESTION, SLUGGISH LIVER, &c., 


52, OXFORD STREET, LON 


“IN SEARCH OF HEALTH 


MEDIC DON, 
approved by the leading physicians as the Best, Safest, and Most Effectual Remedy for SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, KIDNEY DERANGEMENT, CONSTIPATION, LOSS OF 


and has cured some of the most obstinate and distressing cases, aiter all remedies (so-called) have failed 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 


in ‘‘ Health,” June 


London, W. Mr. | 
Company in question. 


public become necessarily the gainers by suc 


and to the cure of cisease. 


hitherto expressed. 
Please forward size round the 
Waist next the skin when 
ordering the 


ELECTROPATHIC 


PRICE QJS: postr 
FREE. 


entitled 


H,” post free. 


BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52, OXFORD STREET, 


Se to at ONE 


BATTERY BELT’ “4 


It will cost you 2{s,, and will afford you more satisfaction, more comfort, and more speedy relief than five times that 


“ Electropathic ” 


of 21s 


READ WHAT THE GENTLEMEN SAY— 


NERVOUS DEPRESSION, HEART DISEASE, 


AND PALSY. 

L. C. BOURACIER, Esq, B.A., Ph.D., Garfield House, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex, writes: Aug. 27, 1885. 
“ Thave always intended to tender you my sincere and heartfelt thanks 
for the benefit I have derived from your advice. Iwas only waiting 

alittle longer for my cure to be quite complete. As I have stated my 
case was quite hopeless, and I never thought to be spared much longer 

to my family. Since I have used your appliances i am not the same 
man, I feel as well as. ever. cannot find words to express the 

benefit your system of treatment has conferred upon me, and upon 
humanity at large. Electricity now, thanks to you, has given a 

mortal blow to medicine. I fell tha am compelled by all 
in my power to recommend you and your treatment. 
Knowing as a certainty the efficacy, I could say the 
miraculous efficacy, of your treatment, I recommend 
it to all the sufferers T come across, and I shall con- 
tinue to do so as Jong asI live Ishall be glad § 
also to answer any inquiries that may be addressed 
to me on the subject by those who would like 
further information.” 


The Rev.G. W. JOHNSON, M.A. R fl 
Vicarage, Eden Bridge, Kent, steeees Crocithats 
: * April 4, 1885. 
“That he is ableand willing to testify peer ae I 


efficacy of the Electropathic appliances.” 
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On receipt of Post Office Order or 
Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. 
HARNESS, Managing Director, 
The MEDICAL BATTERY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 52, Oxford St., 
London, will forward, post free, 
to any part of the United Kingdom, 
the ELECTROPATHIC BAT- 
TERY BELT, for Lady or Gentle- 
| man, as represented in the accom- 
panying woodcuts. 


Send for copies of the innumerable Testimonials. 


150,900 of these celebrated Appliances are now 
in use. 


LONDON te, 


meaner 


SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS, PERFUMERS 
AND 
DEALERS IN 
TOILET ARTICLES. 


4 SAQUISIIR, 
DEAUTY 


Ger 


q BOUQUET BLOO 


.Beautifies - the - Complexig, 


MANUFACTORY AND 
Sate Rooms: 
trgand 16. SOUTHAMPTON 
ROW, LONDON: 
also 


PARIS and NEW YORK, 


hi a 


A Cada 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY.—The face, neck, arms, and hands become beautiful and most fascinating by 
the use of BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM, a lovely milky and hygienic liquid. A single application, requiring but 


a moment of time, proves it. 


It is greatly preferred over all other Liquids and Powders. 


It never fails to remove 


Freckles and Sunburn, and prevents all Roughness and Wrinkles. 


zk yards wide, 2s. 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 
' Table Cloths, 


dozen. | 
mbroidered. 


ROBINSON 


He 


itchen Table Cloths, 114d. eac “« be ; 
oe Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arins, Initials, &c., Woven and 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 


IRISHLINENS 


Real Irish Linen Sheeting. fully 


thached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per_yard ; 


g4d, pe d (the most durable article made). Roller 


Towelling, 18 inches wide per yard. Surplice Linen, 84d. per yard; 
Linen Dusters, 38. 3d.: Glass Cloths. 4s. 6d. per dozen, Fine Linens and 
Linen Diaper. rod. per yard 


Samples and Ilustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


[RISH DAMASK 


TAB 


ELINE 


Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d, per dozen. 
> 2h yards by 3 yards, 5s. 1rd. each. 


L 


rid. per dozen. 
rds square, 28. 11d, aK 
ch. Strong Huckaback Tow 


s, 48.6d. per 


Samples and Ilustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


& CLEAVER, by Special Appointments 


to H.M. the Queen and H.I. and R. H. the Crown 
Princess of Germany, BELFAST. 


-ELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS -—" LINEN.” BELFAST. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. TO 
. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THe CELEBRATED TABLE Li FROM THE 

RoyaL MaNuFACTORY, ARDOYNE. 


stands unrivalled for Richness 
oy A B and Durability. Table cloths, 
Write ror Prick List anp 

SAMPLES. 


Napkins, Sheetings, Towels, 
Goods sent to all parts of the World 


Cambric-handkerchiefs,G lass 
MURPHY & ORR, BELFAST. 


Cloths, Dusters, Diapers, 
Drills for Hot Climates, and 
Linens of every kind at the 
most moderate prices. 
Oldest. Establishment 
Linen in the North of Ireland 


H,R.H; 


CURE FOR ALL! 
Horrowarws OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BADLEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES, & ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 
And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


| ES ceceurctene tientis and STUT- 

TERERS should read a little book written by 
i Mr. B. BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after 
| satlering for moré than thirty years.—¢ Bank 
House, Hall Green, near Birmingham. Free for 13 
| s'amps. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


OURT AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM, 

Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part 

England on approbation—no matter the distance— 

with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if desired) 


without any extra charge whatever. Address— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE- 


HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as 


well as the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS. 


MAKING at very moderate charges. 


ARCELS POST EE, 


MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD 
Forwarded promptly 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


OURT AND _ GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, REGENT STREET. 


Gop Menats, DuBLIN, 1882 ; BOSTON, 1883; 
Lonpon (INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION), 1884. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 


FOR ACIDITY, 
INDIGESTION, 
HEARTBURN, 
GRAVEL, and 
GO 


LUID MAGNESIA. 


The Inventor's Pure Original Preparation. 
1s. Bottles almost Double usual size. 
SIR JAMES ATUL. and SON, Temple Street, 
ublin, 


) 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon Street, London. 


UT. 


ENGLISH TOYS! FOR ’XMAS PRESENTS! 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


MISS PDOLLIE P)AISIE F)IMPLE 


DRESSED IN HER BEST WALKING COSTUMF, 
WITH HER TRAVELLING TRUNK FULL OF 
FINE CLOTHES. 

Pretty Frocks ann Hats in the Latest Fashions, to 
suit all occasions and all seasons. 

’ PETTICOATS, BODICES, TIPPETS, SKIRTS, 
APRONS, CORSETS, 
and a great variety of Underclothing, all to take on and off, 
and many other.pretty things only to be found in a properly 
appointed Dolly’s outfit, together with a little Book all 
about Miss Dimple’s Birthday and Early History. : 
COMPLETE, ONLY ONE SHILLING. 

Can be obtained, Retail, from Toy Dealers, Fancy 
Bazaars, Stationers, and others ceerephere: Sole Waole- 
sale Agents for the world, 


MESSES. H INDE, 


London, Birmingham, and Paris. 


The TRUNK and CONTENTS will be sent CARRIAGE PAID for 15 
stamps from HINDE’S London Sample Room, 14, City Road, E.C. 
Applicant’s Addresses should be distinctly written. 


N 3.—Th> Money will be returned willingly, ifany dissatisfaction, and as an additional gu 
bona fide nature of the wonderful Shilling'sworth, samples will be submitted to the Editors c 
Publications in which the announcements appear. : 
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‘THE MIDLAND COUNTIES | 
WATCH COMPANY, ! 


OF VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Let every 


WHOLE- Frequently reader of this 
eS Q send for our 
SALE sold for cee 

‘ EW CATA- 

CASH treble the LOGUE, con- 

ran taining 1,000 
PRICES money. unsolicited 


testimonials} 
60s and over 1000 
‘tine Copper- 
plate En- 
ravings of 
Vatches, 
Jewellery. 
ond Electro- 
Plate, sent 
eratis and 
Post FREE 
‘oO any part 
of the word. 


25s. 


Fixe Sitver, Flat Cryst: 
RS, In exquisitely ¢ | 
are frequently sold for treble the | 


jos. These Watches 
money. 
Cheques or P.O. to Mr. A. PERCY. 


PRIZE MEDAL, HEALTH EXHI-| 
BITION, 188}. 


A Real Sea Bath in your own Room | 
by using 


‘TIDMAN’S 
SEA 
Era) SALT 


Should be used in, the proportion ofa Teacupfus to 
each Gallon of Water. 


{ 
i 
| 


PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Packages have been sold during 


Many Millions of 
f the best proof of its 


the past quarter of a century, 
being held in universal favour. 


To be obtained of ali Chemists and 
Druggists in Bags and Boxes. 


Great success renders it necessary to add 


See that every Package bears our 
Trade Mark, and 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


MA>4ME WORTH, 


ARTISTE EN CORSETS. 
“When Nature fails, then Art steps in.” 


lies in town and country | 
are pectfully invited toc 
or send for Mdme. WORTH'S 
descriptive circular, 

Each figure is specially at- 
tended to, and every ‘corset 
mide from measurements, 

“Madame Worth is without 

doubt the premiere Corsetiore of 
J the present time, either in Eng- 
land or Abroad, and her success 
is unequalled.” f 


ed," —Vide Press. 


deformities, curvature, spinal 


complaints, &c.) 

MADAME WORTH’S 
GUINEA CORSETS. in white, 
or 25s, in black, from 
3 outfitters and dressmakers, 
Agents appointed. See “ WORTH” stamped on 
busk fastenings and inside corsets. 


134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Adjoining the Grosvenor Gallery). 


B ENSDORP’S 
Ay ROYAL DUTCH 
COCOA, One pound makes 
1oo Cups. _ 1s, per # lb, tin; 
is. rtd, per} Ib. tin 3 3s, 84, per 
rib, tin., Four Gold 
Medals in 1884, and 
Tlighest Award at the 
Heath Exhibition. 


London Offices, 30 and 31, Newegate 
Street, E.C 


Sample Packets free on application 


( SURE OF DEAFNESS.— 

NOISES IN THE EARS.—The Rev. E. J. 
SILVERTON invites sufferers to send for his work, 
a book showing the nature of the disease and the 
means of cure. Post free 6d,, with letter of advice it 
case be stated. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London. Free consultations daily. 


“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Flealth 
and Beauty 


SU, to the 
<<) CUTICURA 
\, 


ae VAs ~~ ; 
BN COM) REMEDIES.” | 
GO <—S = ied Testimonial of a 


Boston lady. 


D'!SFIGURING BLOTCHES, 


Humiliating Eruptions. Ttchin <in Tortur 
S. g Skin Tortures, | 
Scrofula, Eezema, and Baby Humours cured lp did j 


CUTICUES PVEDIES: 
UTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of Raipuninics and 
poisonous clements, and thus removes the CAUSE, | 
Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp. 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. : 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis« 
pensable in treating Skin Disease aby Humours, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. =< 
Sold by all Chemists, and FRANCIS NEWBERY 
and SONS, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, | 
London, E.C. Price: Curicura, 2s. 3d.; Resor | 
VENT, 4s. 6d. ; Soap, 1s. Prepared_by the Porrer 
Drug and. CuemicaL Co., Boston, Massa- 
cuuseTTs. U.S. tine 


Write F. Newbery and Sons for “ How to Cure } 


' and county toC 


| wale blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 


Skin Diseases.” 


| pages) 3stamps. Apply 109, Euston Road, London. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND JEWELS 
KEPT BRILLIANT AND EQUAL TO NEW 
FOR YEARS WITH ONE SHILLING BOX OF 
TEVENS’ SILICON. 
JEWELLERY REVIVER TABLET. 


STEVENS’ SILICON 
JEWELLERY REVIVER 
eT 


substance known for Cleaning and j 
Iver, and Precious. Stones without 
the least injury. In a handsome Box, with Brush, 
Leather, and ‘full Directions. Price 16, and the 
larger size, with Ring Stick and Button Stick, 2s, 

Of all Chemists, Silversmiths, and Fancy Goods 
Dealers, and of the Sole Importer, 


TEVENS, 376, Strand, and all 
WHOLESALE HOUSES. 

\ 

l 


ff IRS 


The | best 
Polishing Gold, 


| i? f 
pero y| 
LGTHAIA COUGH BRONDHITIS. 9 


CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imita: 
tions, see that each Box bears the name of *° WILCOX 
and CO,, 239, Oxford Street, London.” ‘ nee 

One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in 
the worst attack of ASTHMA. COUGH, BRON- | 
CHITIS, and SHORTN OF BREATH, | 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm, 
and short. breath find them invaluable, as they 
instantly check the spasm, promote sleep, and allow 
the patient to pass a good night | Are perleetly harm- 
ess, and may be smoked by ladies, children, and 
most delicate patients. 

Trice 2s, 6d. per Box of 35, post-free ; and of all 
Chemists. 


5,000 SILK 


UMBRELLAS, 2s. éd. 
each, direct fromthe 
Manufieturer. Ladies 
or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Patent Hollow- 
Ribbed Frames, beauti- 
fullycarvedand mounted 
sticks, Parcels Post free, 
2s.gd.,or 36 stamps 
sold in rz: months 
and testimonials 
Re-covering. &c., neatly 
done. — Address, J. B. 
PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom Close, 
Sheffield. 


“ PARKER” 
UMBRELLA 


Registered. 


, United Kindom. 
! Or eXportation. 


L SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES 


GERTON_ BUR- 
NETT’S SERGES, as sup- 
plied to the Roya Courts oF 
SUROPE, for LADIES, GENTLE- 
s, and CHILDRENS WEAR, 
havea world-wide reputation. Any 
length cut. Prices for Ladies, 
ts, 244d. to 4s. 6d. peryard | Serges 
for India, &e., double width, 4s. 6d 
to gs. 6d. per yard. Extra stron 
for Gentlemen and_Boys, 54 inch 
from as.11d. per yd. Ser es for army 
and navy, single width, ts. md. 
~ double width, 45. 6d, anaes oa per 
arriage paid to any railway station 1 
con Patterns post free. Goods packed 
Address 
EGERTON BURNETT, — ’ 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. ENGLAND. 


yard. 


+ 
No. (2 RABHAM and CO. 5) 
62 24 and 26, Whitfield Street. 
open Gocdge Street, W,, Compressible 
Dress Stand, No. 62, for Home Use 
js the most perlect one extant. 
No. 62.—The Queen newspaper, In 
commenting upon it, says:—" it 
weighs only Six pounds, and occu- 
pies a box 3 inches wide. It is 
easily packed away (eyen with the 
4 new movable body, which is now to 
4 be had forand can be attached to it 
in 10 seconds) ina drawer or travel- 
ling trunk. It expands and con- 
tracts as desired, and byits means the 
dresses of the tallest, shortest, stout- 
Sd est, or thinnest lacy can be made 
Hand draped. It can be had_ for 
P.0.0., 20s., free. by Parcels Post, 
oar with a patacd body 
(illustrated below) to fix 
and take off in ro seconds, 
moulded to fita tightly 
fittng dress bodice (sent 


by Parcels Post) for P.O. 375. 


MA TT MN TA 


No, 62, folded up in box, 3 in. wide. | 


TEAM ENGINES. : 
One H.P. Upwards. 


Simple f Durable. 
Moderate in Price, 
and suitable for all purposes. 


Circular and Band 
Saw Benches. 
Catalogue G free on 
application. 


hE. S. HINDLEY, 
rr, Queen Victoria Street, 

= London, E.C, 

(Works: Bourton, Dorset.) 


: OZONE PAPER. 

STHMA, 

HRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, 


AY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


Dr. THOROWGOOD, Physician to the City, of 
Tondon Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, in his 


“Notes on Asthma,” page 62, says:—' The Ozone 
Paper prepared by Mr, Hugeins contains nitrate of 
potash, chlorate of potash, and iodide of potassium, 
and of its efficacy I have had abundant evidence.” 

as. gd. and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Chemists; or from 


| the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O to 


any part of London. 


R HUGGINS, Chemist, 
A 199, STRAND. 


Ross 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is a 
mest healing and refreshing preparation for 

the face, hands, and arms, rendering them soft, 
smooth, and white. radicates all freckles, rough- 
ness, redness, chaps, cezema, cutaneou- eruptions, 
&c, and produces a beautiful and delicate com- 
plexion 3 ft fs warranted to be perfectly free from all 
mineral or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, of 
which most cosmetics are composed, and which ruin 
the skin; and to prevent fraud has on the stopper 
a 6d. Government stump. Ask anywhere for ROW- 
LANDS’ KALYDOR, of 20, Hatton Garden, London 
W AT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 

TON’'S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. colours, 7s. The arms of man and 


and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
guid ting, y8-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
Manual of Heraldry, goo Engravings, 3s.9d—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner St. Martin’s Lane 


Boel 

\ VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 
_ Fifty best quulity, as. 8d., post free, including 

the Engraving of Copper-plate. ‘Wedding Cards. 50 

each, 50 Embossed Envelopes. with Maiden Name, 

138. 62.--T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver. Ev Grants 


bourn Street (Corner of St. Martin’s Lane). V 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a reatn of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or address, 
ana thes ne of ae Hs ae to any 
or P.O. O.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cri 
Street (Corner of St. Martin's Lane). we hace 


£220.—TOBACCONISTS, “How 


to commence from £20 to £2,000.” (110 


W. MONK & CO’S 


ATH HAIRS, 
BA C 


PERAM BULATORS, 
AND 
[22 FURNITURE. 


Superior Adjustable 


Fro s from £4 45.5 
ngChanrs, 
308. Carr ying 


38.; Per- ( 
Sy IS. 5 
Carriage 
Chairs, 25s.; Mecha- 
nical Nurse, tos. 6d. 
EVERY.APPLIANCE FOR 


INVALIDS. 


Lists Post Free. | 


W MoX* AND Ce 


MAKERS TO HER 
MAJESTY, 

103, Gt. Russell St. 
London, W.C. 


(Near the British 
Museum). 
AND AT 3 AND 4, BROAD 
STREET, BATH. 


riages. £ 
ambulato’ 


| 
B ERTHON 
PORTABLE | 
BOATS AND 
CANOES, FOR! 
YACHTS, FISH-| 
ING,SHOOTING. 
4 &c. SHOWROOMS: 
30, HOLBORN 
VIADUCT, EC. 
Price List, &c., free. 
13 Prize Medals. 


Mi 2 7" 
I “\y f 
SD oe 


RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


List No. 1 Sue ork BO ane SRetR IG: 

List No, 2 (for India). - «4 5A LQ 

List NO ss eee so 9 9 

List No.4 . Ff ‘ - > 3 aa) 30) 

List No.5. ‘ a = % i ST 4036 
Illustrated Price List of ‘Trousseaux. Corsets, and 


hee Belts Free. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 173, Sloane Street, Belgravia, 
ate of Piccadilly. 


(CHARMING CRAYON POR- 


~ TRAITS.—Send Photo and tos. 6d,,and you 
will receive life-like drawing from it on paper, 15 in, 
by ro in., post free, home or abroad. Tinted crayon 
or water-colour, £1 15.; half life-size, in oi] or water- 
colour, £3 3s. ; life-size, in oil on canvas, £5 5s, See 
Prospectus. — JOHN. BOOL, Artist from Royal 
Academy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick Street, 
Pimlico, W. 


‘PRICES PATENT 
CANDLE CO,, 


L™ITED. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT | 
| 
| 


ELLIMAN'’S 
R: 


OYAL 


| LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 


AWARDS IN. 1885. 


i ‘INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
| EXHIBITION, 1885. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


HIGH EST AWARD, 


; For ‘‘Improvements in Candles, &c.” 


i 


ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 188s. 


DIPLOMA OF 
HONOUR, 


HIGHEST AWARD. 


FoR SPRAINS 
For Over-! 
For WeHeL ae $) Ste 
For SORE THROA ENZA. os 
For Broken K UIs Capped FIOcks. 
For SORE DHOULDERS, SORE Backs. 
SpECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


Etem™an’s ROYAL EMBRO- | 
CATION. | 


PI 
Cuaprep H 
Nn Horses. 


From Major J._M. Browne, Master of the South , 
Staffordshire Hounds. | 
™Bosseway, Lichfield, Oct. 17, 1879. \ 


“ Sirs,— 1 Elliman’s Embrocation exceedingly é 
Hoe ae Ayal cute 3 horses and also for cuts The only Diploma of Honour awarded 
ap hounds’ ad shall sone recommend it to to a British Candle Manufacturer. 
a y friends.—Y ours faithiully, eo fd ee ; 
Phe aes = “J. M. BROWNE.” | New Catarocve to Jviy 15. 195, Now Reavy 
| be : 
ELLIMAN'S ROYAL EMBRO- | | HE GUN of EAE ERIOD. 
CATION, | RADE Mark REGU. 
| 
\ 


“Castle Weir, Kington, Hertfordshire, TTAMMLRS PELOW THE Ling o¢ 


December, 1573. - 2 | 

* Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in the! 

stables and kennels, and have found it very services| y 

able. I have also used the Universal Embroeation ; 
for lumbago and rheumatism for the.lasi two years, 

and have suffered very little since using it. 

“ROH. PRICE, Lieutenant-Colonel, Master | 

ef Radnorshire Hunt.” | 

Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 25. 6d., 

and 3s. 6d. 


Proprietors—ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. i 
ORDER OF MERIT 


M. | J 
ees | & MEDAL AT 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EM-, MELBOURNE S&S. 
BROCATION tor RHEUMATISM. esi. Soe 
ELLIMAN'S UNIVERSAL EM.- [Ppetoms and MEDAL, Sydney, 
3KOCATION tor LUMBAGO, need 


LLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EM- 
BROCATION for STIFFNESS AFTER 
SEVERE EXERCISE. 


BLEm™an's UNIVERSAL EM- revolversccmbracing ever novelf 


LLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EM- 
BROCATION. Rha ADAG. tee Stock ee nl 
. a > oe + AL CNHIBITION, is3.—0 THE GI 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, NEW ZEALAND | OF THe PERIOD * has again taken Honours. 

ENHIBITION, 1882. | at rene 
i : HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
S ather-covered C 3 t 
ABRAHAMS 

Birming ‘ 


mists Faney Goods 
sale. 
® [lustrated Cata- 
logue free 


STEEL WIRE FENCING. 


LEWIS. Gun Maker, 


Sold everywhere in Bottles, 1s. rid. and as. gd. each 


THE WONDERFUL | 


“VICTORIA” ORGANETTE, 
REGISTERED 


aut 


CATS aA 


CTIOWOF.STEEL | 
STANDARD)” 


SECTION OF 


srece 
DROPPER. 


The Most Marvellous Musical Instru- | ieee 
ment in the World. Price from pad. per yard 
A £2 Instrument for only £1. | [RON FENCING, GATES, &ec. 


i 

We are the Sole Proprietors in the United Kingdom | 
of. this, WONDERFUL and_ FIRST-CLASS 
ORGANETTE. It is a Reed Instrument, and is 
constructed on the same principal as an organ with ' 
Bellows, and Full Sized Reeds. The music consists | 
of perforated sheets, which are put into the Organctte, ' 
furnishing either _ FINISH ED. SOLO PERFOR- 
MANCES, A RICH ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
THE VOICE, OR VALUABLE ORCHES PRAL 
EFFECTS. ‘They ‘are marvels of, Musical Inven- 
tion, and combine in themselves all the principles | 
upon which automatic Organs, Organettes, are 
now being made, requiring no skill in the performer. 
Anyzchild old enough’ to_use its hands intelligently | 
can play, and the RANGE OF MUSIC IS ABSO- | 
LUTELY UNLIMITED. 

We wish to introduce one of these Organettes in 
every town and parish throughout the Umted King- 
dom’, and in order to do so speedily have concluded * 
to sella Lotrrep NUMBER to the readers of this paper 
at ONLY 4reach, but your order must be received 
on or before JaNtarRY ist,as we shall place the 
Organette at_ 42 vach after that date. We will posi- 
tively not self more than ONE ORGANETTE to 
any one person at this reduced price we only make 
this unprecedented offer to introduce this Frrst-CLass 
ORGANETTE throughout the world, well knowing that 
after one is received in a neighbourhood we will sell 
several at OUR REGULAR PRICE. 

We are the Sole Proprietors of the WONDERFUL 
“VICTORIA” ORGANETTE, and you must order 
direct from us, or through our Authorised Agents. 
Remember, the Wonderful “ Victoria” Organettes 
are not Toys, butare LARGE AND PoWEREUL INsTRu- 
MENTS, built in the most durable style, highly polished 
and decorated in Gold; the Reeds being so powerful 
that they produce sufficient volume of music for 
the Chapel, Parlour, Lodge, or Ball Room. There is 
nothing about them to get out of order ; in fact, they 
produce a richer and sweeter sound ying been 
used a few For Home E> AINMENTS 
THEY ARE UNSURPASSED. 

The Mlustration will give you but a faint idea of | 
size fand finish of this beautiful instrument, but we 
will return the money and pi e to any one | 
who is not perfectly saustied after receiving if. Iv 
Stes 17s Own Praises. . With each Organette we 
enclose a selection of popular tunes FREE, and pack | 
all ina strong box. If youare in Londonat any time | 
call on us, or if you have fnends living here, you can , 
request them to call and purchase for you, If you 
wish to act as Agent forus SEND AT ONCE and j 
secure the agency for your section, Wou can easily 
Sell the Instruments at £2 to £3 each. Hundreds of | 
Testimonials received, “Send money_by registered 
Letter, Money Order, Dratt, or Postal Note. 


eazens. 


Catalogues free on appliertion 

B4aYEIss, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

139 AND 14h. CANNON STRE 


[FIRES IN ax 


>and z 
* LONDON,E.C, 


MANSIONS. 


a 
Lawn Mm) \ 


fl 


iy 


thin 


Noblemen § 
Mansions are protected by the LONDON BRIGADE 


HAND FIRE PUMP. 


Nearly all the Royal Palaces and 


Price, complete (including Hand Pump,_ Cover! 
' Two Ten-teet lengths of Leather Hose and Jet, and 
delivery in England free). 

£5 58: 


ERRYWEATHER and SONS, 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


*#.% COUPON.—This Coupon will entitle the 
holder to one of the Wonderful “VICTORIA” 
ORGANETTES, provided it is sent with £1 and 
order, not later than January tst, 1886. No order 
will be accepted without this Coupon unless 
full price, £2, is sent. 

(Signed) LOUIS H. HART and CO. 


a | fetpted for fe Propaelits: at 12, Milford Tae py 
z ZpwaRD JOSEPH Mansrrrip, and published OY 
Address or call_on LOUIS H. HART and CO. | him at igo, Strand. both in the Parish of St 


146, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C Clement Danes, Middlesex --Nov. 7. 1883- 


he 


